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WHO’S WHO 


HAROLD C. GARDINER was impelled to make 
the retort serious to the articles that he mentions. 
The principles underlying Catholic education can- 
not be stressed too often or too plainly. He is fa- 
miliar with educational systems in this country and 
Great Britain. . . . CLARENCE R. McAULIFFE, 
S.J., holds the chair of dogmatic theology at St. 
Mary’s College, Kans. His revelation of the exact 
nature and apparent intent of the Haldeman-Julius 
publications should arouse fair-minded people to 
combat these Blue Books, wherever advertised, 
wherever distributed. The Bishops’ Committee for 
Decent Literature, under the direction of Bishop 
Noll, has been fighting the spread of these nasty, 
pernicious pamphlets. ... CORNELIUS A. ELLER, 
former assistant director of the Crown Heights 
School for Workmen, Brooklyn, is engaged in 
higher studies at Woodstock College, Md. . .. PAUL 
L. BLAKELY, our associate, again takes up the 
problem of unions and the civil service. . . . ELSIE 
S. BRIGGS contributes to this Review for the first 
time. After a few years of newspaper reporting, 
she engaged in motion-picture publicity, working 
both in New York and Hollywood. She then moved 
to Nevada, for ranch life and for freelance writing, 
and while there secured a degree as a doctor of 
psychology. Her religious experience, though indi- 
vidual, exemplifies a recognized spiritual principle. 
... KATHERINE BREGY, in her monthly feature, 
ties up a human instinct with literary allusions. . . . 
KENTON KILMER is assistant librarian in the 
Poetry Division, Library of Congress. . . . VIOLET 
CLIFTON is the author of biographies, mystic 
plays and poems. . . . LEO L. WARD, C.S.C., is a 
professor at Notre Dame University, Ind. 
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COMMENT 











CONCERN was expressed in these columns last 
December about the religious and the moral care 
accorded to the men in the camps. We are now 
happy to record that adequate consideration is being 
given to these two vital factors of national defense. 
The army and the navy commanders assume re- 
sponsibility for providing religious and recreational 
facilities in the camps and naval stations. Chaplains 
are appointed on the basis of 1,200 men, and co- 
operate with the Commanding Officer and the Mo- 
rale Director. Through the National Defense Coun- 
cil, the Federal Government is assisting local com- 
munities in the vicinity of the camps and stations, 
so that these communities may meet the demands 
of the soldiers and sailors for social and recreation- 
al activities. An appropriation of $150,000,000 is 
being asked of Congress for the Communities Fa- 
cilities Bill. The Government, also, seeks the aid of 
civilian organizations. Hence, it has authorized the 
United Service Organizations for National Defense 
to establish centers for social, recreational and re- 
ligious purposes in the areas adjacent to the camps 
and stations. There are six religious and welfare 
organizations operating under the U.S.O., namely: 
the National Catholic Community Service, the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Jewish Welfare Board, 
the Salvation Army and the National Travelers Aid 
Association. The U.S.O. contemplates launching a 
campaign to collect $10,000,000 to carry through 
its program. The National Catholic Community 
Service is under the direct supervision of the 
American Hierarchy and is being administered by 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


MR. STALIN does not love the United States. He 
does not love Great Britain. He and his Communists 
in Soviet Russia, Great Britain and the United 
States say openly and defiantly that they seek the 
overthrow of the governments of Great Britain 
and the United States, that they would do all in 
their power to crush the capitalists and the bour- 
geoisie, that they seek a world revolution looking 
toward a future of world sovietization. Neverthe- 
less, America and Britannia have been willing as 
well as eager to get more friendly with Mr. Stalin 
and Moscow. They have made countless gestures 
of affection, but Mr. Stalin does not like America 
or Britannia. He gladly received the oil and drill- 
ing machinery, the equipment and the merchandise 
America was sending him, but he did not like the 
sender. Mr. Stalin trusted Germany and Japan 
more, even though he seemed to distrust them. At 
least, he exchanged friendly pacts with them and 
said he would not fight against them. America and 
Britannia were shocked at the first snubbing, when 
Mr. Stalin tied himself up with the Nazis. They 
were terribly disappointed the other week, when 
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he made his deal with Japan. But then they con- 
soled themselves with the thought that the Soviets, 
just like the Nazis and the Japs, never keep their 
promises. And then, too, America and Britannia 
comforted themselves with the illusion that the 
Soviet-Japanese pact was not very important, any- 
way. Even now, it would surprise no one if America 
and Britannia forgave everything and still kept on 
courting Mr. Stalin and gently stroking his mous- 
tache. 


TRIUMPHS of the Catholic Poetry Society during 
the ten years of its existence have not been noisy 
or ponderous. Lightly as the Spirit which breathes 
where it will, but no man knows whence it cometh 
or whither it goeth, the Society sprang into being 
under the wings of the editors of the Catholic 
World, the Commonweal and AMERICA and has 
since leapt from circle to circle and city to city 
through the whole country. At its anniversary cele- 
bration, which takes place at Fordham University 
on April 27, its rich harvestings will be flailed by as 
distinguished a group of speakers as has been gath- 
ered for any such event that we know of. The Sol- 
emn High Mass, with Bishop Gannon’s sermon; the 
Luncheon; the Discussion Panels, and the Assem- 
bly will lift up many hearts and answer many ques- 
tions. Daniel Sargent, for instance, will tell us 
Where Are the Dantes in Our Days; and Allen 
Tate will discourse on Reason or Madness. With 
deadly warfare on poetic counterfeits, the Society 
has put into the minds of hundreds in the past what 
it will instil into many thousands in the future: a 
confidence, humble but dauntless, in the God-given 
mission of the Christian poet. 


WE are not quite sure of the chronology, but was 
it not some thirty years ago that an institute was 
founded in the medical school of one of our univer- 
sities, and charged to find a preventive of the com- 
mon cold, and a remedy when the sneezes began? 
If memory serves, the research workers in this 
institute asked the cooperation of their professional 
brethren in other medical schools and in hospitals, 
yet the years have brought us no balm in Gilead. 
When winter comes, we begin to sneeze and sniffle, 
take to our beds reluctantly for a few days, and 
then go back to work still full of aches and pains. 
It has long been known that the sum of all colds in 
a given season is as bad for industry as a series of 
strikes. Last year, according to the Gallup poll, the 
common cold was responsible for the loss of 59,000,- . 
000 working days. No part of the country is free 
from this annoying and expensive disorder, but the 
greatest incidence is found, strangely enough, in 
the South, and the smallest in the Far West. 





WHAT the American Medical Association, recently 
convicted for criminal conspiracy to interfere with 
inter-State traffic, needs badly, comments the Chi- 
ago Tribune, is a labor-union charter signed by 
John L. Lewis or William Green. Because it failed 
to recognize this need, it has fallen afoul of the 
law, although its five chief officials, who planned 
and carried through the criminal conspiracy, if 
any, have been declared not guilty. Under a union 
charter, the Tribune observes, the Association 
could engage in conspiracies every day with its 
constituent branches, and Messrs. Green and Lewis 
would declare, with streaming eyes, no doubt, that 
as much as they deprecated conspiracy they stood 
like twin rocks for the principle of freedom of ac- 
tion for every local. Further, with a union charter, 
the Association could compel a non-union doctor 
who offered his services free in an orphan asylum 
or a hospital charity ward, to join the union, and 
pay an initiation fee of $1,000, or give up his pro- 
fession. Should the baby come between four o’clock 
on Friday afternoon and the following Monday 
morning, the proud father would be out of luck 
unless he was able to meet the union doctor’s de- 
mand of a double fee for over-time work. We would 
commend these observations to Thurman Arnold, 
did we not know that he is having trouble enough 
trying to induce the new Supreme Court to take 
his view against the right of unions to conspire to 
interfere with inter-State traffic. There is certainly 
a lack of coordination between the Department of 
Justice and the Supreme Court. It seems to call for 
a newer and older Court, for only the most vener- 
able of the Justices agree with Mr. Arnold. 


THAT friends should read AMERICA as diligently 
as enemies, is a wish to be consummated. We have 
been fascinated by the care with which the Protes- 
tant Digest and such periodicals closely dog our 
footsteps. Even more intriguing is the manner in 
which certain former Roman Catholic priests, now 
converted to spurious brands of other religions, 
read our every line. The same illogic that turned 
them away from Christ, and the same bitterness 
that characterized their going, are in the poison 
pens of their publication. It is our hope and our 
prayer that the spirit of the Resurrected Christ 
may return to them, and that He may grant them 
peace with themselves and with the Church from 
which they fled. For the upbuilding of Protestant- 
ism, there is no necessity to tear down Catholicism. 
And yet, to the editors of the Protestant Digest 
and to the ex-priests, the spreading of anti-Catholic 
virus seems to be the essential dogma of religious 
belief. 


CREATION of the Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply (OPAX) by Executive decree 
without seeking authority from Congress, though 
protested by Senator Taft as illegal, practically 
completed the process by which the Administra- 
tion has achieved far-flung control of the economic 
and industrial life of the nation. Through the OPM 


and the defense priorities board, which is empow- 
ered to cut off from civilians articles needed in 
the rearmament program, through the OPAX, 
through the AAA and a host of other agencies, 
the Administration is now in a position to take over 
any plant or factory which it characterizes as essen- 
tial to the defense program. It can decide what an 
industry must produce and what it must not pro- 
duce. It can shut a business down or operate the 
business itself. It can determine the price at which 
materials must be sold, determine likewise what 
materials the man on the street may purchase and 
what he may not purchase. It can control agri- 
cultural production. Under the Selective Service 
Act, the Administration may take any man of 
military age from his civilian pursuits and trans- 
port him to a camp. Only two powers are necessary 
to effect a completely totalitarian control of Ameri- 
can life—the power to conscript labor and the 
power to conscript wealth. 


THE foreign policy of the United States is forceful 
and consistent. But it is successful only in locking 
this country in war. Greece and Yugoslavia, accord- 
ing to creditable reports, were given assurance of 
American military aid. Circumstances which Mr. 
Roosevelt himself could not prevent, kept us out of 
that war-spot. The Red Sea is declared a non-com- 
bat area, free for the passage of American ships, 
up to and in the Suez Canal. That is a gesture which 
could easily provoke naval warfare anywhere in 
the Pacific. Military aid to China, it is announced, 
will be increased and intensified, despite the slic- 
ing of China by the Russian-Japanese surgeons, or 
butchers. Such continued help to the almost help- 
less Chiang Kai-Shek, would be futile and provoca- 
tive of war. The seizure of Greenland, no matter 
what authority the Danish Consul held or what 
compulsion was used by the Nazis on Copenhagen, 
could easily bring contact with our unofficial enemy. 
The use of American bottoms for forwarding war 
supplies and the presence of American convoys in 
the Atlantic could inevitably bring us an ocean 
battle. This country is stretching out war-prongs 
along all the fringes of the world war-area. Our 
strong and very consistent foreign policy is ap- 
parently directed toward war-involvement, some- 
where, anywhere, everywhere. 


PUBLIC opinion, it is said, is being watched very 
closely by the Administration. The natural assump- 
tion is that public opinion is the guide of the fram- 
ers of our foreign and domestic policies. That as- 
sumption is not valid. The Washington policy- 
makers are making decisions long before the public 
has an inkling of the issues that will be raised. 
Before the public suspects, the wise men of Wash- 
ington begin to educate and propagandize the pub- 
lic, and thus form and control public opinion. When 
public opinion has been skilfully brought into line 
with the plans of the policy-framers, then public 
opinion is alleged to have forced the policy framers 
to take the steps—planned long before. 
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NOT unlike the struggle of the Protestant Confes- 
sional churches in Germany against Hitler appears 
to be the struggle of these denominations in Japan 
against their enforced nationalization by the State. 
According to the Rev. P. S. C. Powles, Anglican 
clergyman interviewed by the Montreal Star on his 
recent return from Japan, various Protestant de- 
nominations accepted the Japanese insistence on 
abolition of the apostolic succession in bishops, but 
the Anglicans and the Catholics refused. ‘““The Holy 
Catholic Church,” Japanese title for the Anglicans 
in Japan, numbering about 30,000, “has now been 
completely nationalized under pressure of the mili- 
tary police and at the request of [Anglican] Bishop 
Sasaki of the Diocese of Japan, all Canadian mis- 
sionaries have withdrawn from the field perma- 
nently.” 


MOSES, the great lawgiver of the Old Testament, 
got into considerable trouble with the Lord by too 
much devotion to statistics. But his motives in num- 
bering the people of Israel differed from those of 
the Catholic Directory which each year numbers 
the Church and its divisions in the United States. 
By the 1941 figures, just released, we have in this 
country a Catholic population of 22,293,101. We 
have 21 Archbishops and 122 Bishops; 35,389 
clergy; 19,121 churches and 201 seminaries with 
17,507 students. We have 143 colleges for men and 
682 colleges and academies for girls. There were 
76,705 converts last year. All these (with the ex- 
ception of the number of Archbishops and the 
men’s colleges) represent a slight increase over last 
year. 


IF you can stand a little more statistical diet, you 
will be interested to learn that in fifty years the 
number of Catholic native mission clergy has ad- 
vanced from 870 to the impressive figure of more 
than 7,000, including 42 native Bishops. The Pontif- 
ical Society of St. Peter the Apostle, founded by 
Stephanie and Jeanne Bigard at Caen, in France, 
is in part responsible for this growth. It shelters, 
feeds and clothes 17,000 to 20,000 native semi- 
narians. 


MEDICAL Mission Sisters, explains Dr. Anna Den- 
gel, Director of their headquarters at Fox Chase, 
Pa., are not “all doctors and nurses.”’ Even doctors 
and nurses have to eat, and willing hands are 
needed in order to keep books and medical records 
and look after garden, laundry, housekeeping and 
native servants in India, and perform other offices 
in a community. The Medical Mission Sisters are 
not just a medical organization, they are a Reli- 
gious community. War’s vicissitudes do not dimin- 
ish their activities nor the importance of their 
chosen field. 


YOU remember those years, 1885-1889, if we are 
correct, when Perry Belmont, Democratic Con- 
gressman from New York, was chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs; or when, immedi- 
ately after, he was Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Spain? Recently he published his memoirs. But 
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politics, travel and the mythology of the race track 
have not occupied all of Mr. Belmont’s "inety-odd 
years. A long period ago an esteem, gradually rip- 
ening into a love for the Catholic Faith, planted 
itself in his mind and was ripened by Catholic 
friendships. The seed flowered into fruit; and on 
April 1 of this year Perry Belmont was received 
into the Catholic Church by the Most Rev. Francis 
Keough, Bishop of Providence, R. I. Shortly after, 
he received his first Holy Communion in his home 
town, Newport, R. I. To an intimate friend, Mr. 
Belmont remarked that this was the occasion for 
him of the greatest peace and joy that had ever 
come to him in his long life. 


FEW Catholic scholars felt more intensely the 
moral calamity of the war than did the Rev. Yves 
de la Briére, S.J., French journalist and authority 
on international affairs who died recently in Buenos 
Aires, where he was lecturing. He was professor of 
International Law at the Catholic Institute of Paris 
and Chairman of the French Committee of the 
Catholic Union for International Studies and a spe- 
cialist in the foreign policies of the Vatican and in 
the League of Nations. Father de la Briére was an 
incorrigible believer in the ultimate triumph of the 
rule of reason and justice in international affairs 
and the necessity for Catholics to work for the 
organization of the world community upon the lines 
of Christian ethics. 


LOVERS of Our Lady under her title, Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help, will be happy to know that on Sat- 
urday, April 26, is observed the Diamond An- 
niversary of the solemn enthronement of the mir- 
aculous picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help in 
the Church of St. Alphonsus at Rome. The occasion 
will doubtless be marked by solemn and impressive 
exercises throughout the Catholic world, not only 
by priests and Religious of the Redemptorist Con- 
gregation, to whom the date, April 26, 1866, is a 
sacred memory, but also by priests and laity of 
every church in which Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
is known, honored and loved. According to the his- 
tory of the famed picture, Our Lady appeared to a 
young girl and said: “Between my beloved church 
of St. Mary Major and the church of my beloved 
adopted son, St. John Lateran, do I wish my dear 
picture to be.” 


TESTIMONY to the religious fervor of young Ger- 
man Catholic men who have withstood the trials 
and temptations of military life is given by an 
American Religious who encountered the occupy- 
ing German army in France. “Some of them were 
most marvelous Catholics,” he said. “They came to 
my Masses, and received Holy Communion. They 
offered stipends for Masses; some of them offered 
stipends for Masses to be said for the French peo- 
ple. Some offered to make contributions towards 
the rebuilding of churches that were destroyed.” 
Such news gives hope that, despite all the Devil’s 
work, war’s hateful wounds may yet be healed in 
future years by the strong bonds of Christ’s Mysti- 
cal Body. 





SYMBOL FOR EDUCATION— 
COMPASS OR CAROUSEL? 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 














YOU know the old rhyme about when the devil was 
sick, the devil a monk would be? Well, world-sick- 
ness gives rise to soul-searching and good resolu- 
tions, too. When the universe seems tottering 
around one, there is always a sudden awakening to 
the clear fact that some values must be found some- 
where, if we are to have anything to cling to in the 
cataclysm. So, today’s cries are clamorous and 
mamy—back to democracy, back to religion, back 
to some secure principles, to some bed-rock. 

Even the generally unrepentant devil of educa- 

tion has got religion these latter days. Witness the 
startling New York investigation of Communism in 
the schools and colleges: there the realization is 
gradually dawning that there must be some prin- 
ciple of sanity in the process of training the young 
idea, if it is not to smother in a welter of isms. And 
recently, two articles appeared, which perform a 
little open confession for the good of the educators’ 
souls. 
The first of these two, by Douglas E. Lawson, 
Associate Professor of Education at Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University, appeared in the American 
Mercury for March, under the discouraging title, 
“Why Schoolteachers Can’t Teach.” Dr. Lawson de- 
livers himself of a sweeping denunciation of near- 
ly the whole system of teacher-training, of poor 
pay, insecurity, inept and often illiterate control by 
school boards. But what was of particular interest 
was his conclusion, based on a study of a represen- 
tative group of teachers, that “many were emotion- 
ally immature. Their choice of books [on being 
asked to pick the greatest book of the past thou- 
sand years, a startling number had selected things 
like Pollyanna, Slim, Little Men| shows that many 
of them still retained the intellectual and cultural 
interests of adolescence. Certainly, any claim that 
they had formulated deep educational philosophies 
would be hypothetical.” 

This lack of an educational philosophy, of sta- 
bility and direction in the work of teaching, seems 
to be bothering the author of the second article, 
too. But Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, writing in 
Harpers for March, does not stop with noting the 
lack of it. She has a suggestion for putting a phi- 
losophy into education. Discussing “Education for 
College or for Life?” her proposal is that the bene- 
fits of Progressive Education be extended, for only 
in this way, by educating for life, rather than by 
preparing students for college entrance, can sec- 
ondary education fulfil any useful purpose. 


Now, it is not the purpose of this article to enter 
into a discussion on the merits of Progressive Edu- 
cation. It has merits, though we think they are 
exaggerated. Rather, what interests us is, what is 
this life for which education should prepare? Unless 
we have some sane and balanced views on life, 
there can be no philosophy of education. Perhaps 
Dr. Lawson’s representative teachers had no “deep 
philosophy” because they had few sane views on 
life, and certainly Mrs. Bromley’s views on life offer 
no sound foundation on which to build an educa- 
tional philosophy. (Is it ungallant to remark that 
she has written Birth Control—Its Use and Misuse, 
and collaborated in Youth and Sex?) 

This, then, is the great fundamental problem 
which our American secular education has not 
solved. This is the problem with which it has not 
even come to grips. In its Progressive Schools it 
may teach the Chicago youth, as Mrs. Bromley 
claims, to appreciate their city’s history and place 
in che epic of America, it may put American 
youngsters in touch with complex and conflicting 
trends in sociology, history and economics. But all 
these things do not make life; they are compart- 
ments or facets of it, and not one of these studies 
can establish, and many of them hardly even illu- 
minate, any of the great principles that make life. 
Can a study of mere economics lead to a proof, or 
to a realization of the dignity of man, of the in- 
violability of the human personality? Can a study 
of mere history lead to a devoted conviction of the 
principle on which democracy rests? 

Secular education, then, is indeed busied about 
many things. It harps on the obvious and immedi- 
ate problems, on the partial and inadequate reform, 
but is not able, by its very nature, to attack the 
root problem, the cause of all its weather-cock 
shiftings to adapt itself to a world of change. 

That root problem is precisely what the schools 
are not allowed to answer. It is the eternally fas- 
cinating question that bedevils every man that 
shuffles onto this mortal coil: what is life? It has 
an answer. It is the most important answer there 
is. It can be known. Hence, if I know all the answers 
to all other questions and do not know that answer, 
am I not wofully ignorant? And the education that 
keeps that answer from me, which will not even 
pose the question—is it not wofully inarticulate? 

It is a paradox that an education that keeps its 
eye fixed only on life, that bends all its efforts to 
prepare youth for life, is no education for life. Have 
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you ever tried to glimpse the first star coming out 
of a summer’s evening? You catch its glimmer out 
of the corner of your eye, but when you turn to 
look at it full, it escapes your gaze. You glance 
away, and back it comes into your field of vision. 
Well, this business of education is like that. If you 
gaze full on life, and on that only in the process, 
you cannot see it. And this is simply saying, in 
other terms, what has been said so often, that you 
cannot explain man in merely human terms. A 
study of man leads unfailingly to something beyond 
man, and if it does not so lead, the result is not a 
mere half-truth, not a mere partial realization of 
what man is; it is a positive distortion of the truth. 

The same truth obtains in this matter of what 
life is: you only see life, its meaning, its fulness, 
when you look away from it to Life. How often the 
truths of the Gospel are found to hold, not only for 
the high reaches of the spiritual life, but for work- 
aday world as well! And we have been told that if 
we seek our life, we shall lose it. 

This, then, is the great fundamental principle 
that must vitalize any true education: that it is a 
process that ought to prepare, not for life, but for 
Life. It is for lack of this principle that the teachers, 
over whom Dr. Lawson shakes his head despair- 
ingly, have formulated no “deep educational phi- 
losophy.” It is as a substitute for this principle that 
crusaders like Mrs. Bromley are advocating stop- 
gaps like Progressive Education. 

Now, whatever be the defects of Catholic schools 
and of Catholic teachers, they are the defects that 
are inherent in human nature, and not the defects 
that spring from this utter lack of a bed-rock edu- 
cational principle. Catholic pedagogy, too, insists 
on modern educational methods, but even if it did 
not, even if it were in pedagogical horse and buggy 
days, I would much rather jog along in a buggy to 
a goal worth reaching, than speed in a sixteen-cyl- 
inder car to a smash-up in a dead end. 

The Catholic philosophy of education, then, is 
basically sound and real, because it knows that 
education must be for Life. But more practically 
still, this principle works out quite definitely into 
practice. It has impregnated Christian schools 
throughout the centuries of Christian education 
with a tradition, a heritage that keeps Catholic 
education in contact with the educational and cul- 
tural achievements of the past. Nuns teaching in 
grammar schools may never, in great numbers, 
have read Saint Thomas or Dante, but I doubt if 
there is one of them who, if asked to name a great 
book of the past thousand years, would not have at 
least a sufficient “feel’’ for the Christian past to 
enable her to name a really great book, instead of 
choosing Little Women or The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew. Our teachers, then, to say the very least, 
know that there is a glorious past to which they 
and their teaching are heir, and this gives a sta- 
bility, a constancy to Catholic teaching that is a 
crying need in a world of giddy change. 

What a need there is for Catholics to realize this! 
Above all, what a need for the Catholic nouveaux 
riches to wake at last to the fact that if they are 
looking for prestige, tradition, background for their 
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sons and daughters in sending them to school and 
college, they are missing the proudest possessors of 
these intangibles when they snobbishly pass over 
their own schools. Thank God, this “high-hattitude” 
is dying out to some extent; but it still exists. You 
probably know many a “good, practising Catholic” 
who has a son at Yale and a daughter at Vassar, 
because of the venerable traditions of these seats of 
learning. 

These schools and many others, of course, have 
traditions, and it would be foolish to deny it. But 
examine them all, and you will find that their tradi- 
tions are either personal or institutional, and not 
systemic. By this I mean that their traditions are 
generally due to and cluster around a personality— 
a great teacher, a great dean, or are confined to the 
glories (largely mythical) of the institution—the 
spirit of old Siwash, the esprit de corps of Potowo- 
tomie. But none of these are traditions that are due 
to any system of education, that have grown or- 
ganically from an educational philosophy. Tradition 
in Catholic education, on the other hand, is less 
wedded to individuals, to personalities, but is based 
strong and firm on the content of the pedagogy. 
How often you will hear Catholic graduates express 
their gratitude for the courses they have had, with 
relatively infrequent references to such-and-such a 
great teacher. 

This is not to say that Catholic schools do not 
have great teachers. They do; but the predominant 
fact in our scheme is not that we have had great 
teachers, but that we have a great unity and con- 
sistency and definiteness of purpose in our educat- 
ing. 

Moreover, when we come to compare traditions 
for their venerability, how can the traditions of 
a hundred years or so, concretely expressed in an 
old fence, an ivied quadrangle or May-day daisy 
chains, compare with the traditions of Catholic edu- 
cation, that stretch back through history to the 
glories of medieval Oxford and Cambridge, Sala- 
manca, Paris, through them to Jerome, Augustine, 
to Peter, Paul, to the Great Teacher, Christ? 

Appearances to the contrary, this is not merely 
the kind of spread-eagle oratory that we are treated 
to at Commencements. It is not a grandiose claim 
to reflected glory which Catholic educators use to 
cover up practical and concrete defects. It is the 
honest boast of Christian teaching that it has been 
and is sane and poised and orientated, and that 
therefore it produces teachers and pupils who are 
(even though they may not attain the Who’s Who 
or a Nobel prize) balanced as only those can be who 
can find a place for God in life because they have 
been given te see Him in education. 

That this is the treasure in our possessing is 
recognized by educators beyond our own. A Doctor 
Hutchins, an Adler, and recently the Dean of Teach- 
ers’ College at Columbia University, W. F. Russell, 
in his The New “Common Sense,” all realize and 
bewail the lack of stabilizing purpose in secular 
education. We have this high purpose, and others 
envy us for it. If we hold on to it, and we will, there 
is still hope that those who begin with envy may 
end in imitation. 
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WITHIN the past two months thousands of Ameri- 
cans have been startled out of their routine reading 
of the daily newspaper by turning suddenly to a 
full-page advertisement of six hundred and forty 
Little Blue Books published by the Haldeman- 
Julius Company of Girard, Kans. Here was an un- 
precedented bargain. These Little Blue Books had 
never before sold for less than five or ten cents. 
They were “fascinating,” “best sellers,” “popular 
with the general public,” “read the world over.” In 
the twenty-two years of their history some 200,- 
000,000 of them had been bought. Now they were 
to be literally given away. No order for less than 
forty would be accepted, but just imagine, forty 
could be obtained for a mere dollar plus forty cents 
for “carriage, etc.”” The whole lot of six hundred 
might be had for sixteen dollars, and such a colos- 
sal order would not go unrewarded since the Halde- 
man-Julius Company itself would defray the costs 
of “carriage, etc.” Names of the authors were 
“household words throughout the length and 
breadth of America.” “Books are cheaper than 
hamburgers. Choose your books now! Order to- 
day!” 

However, some of our Americans as they pored 
over this galaxy of classics squirmed in their com- 
fortable chairs. The fur on the back of their heads 
had a tendency to bristle. Suspicions of fraudulent 
advertising loomed up in their consciousness. If the 
names of the authors of these books were “house- 
hold words,” why were their names not attached to 
the majority of titles? Was not forty cents quite an 
exorbitant amount to pay for “carriage, etc?” 
Other suspicions clamored for a hearing. These 
books might be cheaper than hamburgers, but some 
of them, at least, appeared to be even less digestible 
by the moral stomach. 

Why did such a stench issue from so many of the 
titles? Some of the “Best Fiction” had all the ear- 
marks of the worst possible fiction. All of the ““Love 
Stories” were patently risqué. The “French Love 
Stories” were decidedly nauseating. Some of the 
“American Stories” were clearly unfit reading for 
a decent American. Companionate marriage came 
in for its meed of praise under the section on ‘“Mar- 
riage.” Some of the “Famous Women” were quite 
clearly infamous. 

But not all the indigestible hamburgers were 
ground from moral offal. Religious hamburgers, 
equally indigestible, were tendered. Nine books 
were devoted to the propagation of crass evolution. 


Under “Science” was the title: Funeral Services 
Without Theology. Clarence Darrow’s works were 
naively enumerated under “Philosophy.” The sec- 
tion under “Free Thought” was completely stocked 
with twenty-five books on “religion,” all written by 
an unfortunate apostate priest. It looked like the 
religious stomach might have a hard time beating 
up these crude hamburgers for assimilation. 

But were any specifically anti-Catholic ham- 
burgers put on the counter for public consumption? 
One priest told me that the Haldeman-Julius Com- 
pany was notoriously obscene, but not anti-Cath- 
olic. The ire of most readers was probably aroused 
by the immoral or irreligious books. At any rate, 
that ire was aroused. In one large city, the subal- 
tern who admitted the advertisement was dismissed 
from the service of the newspaper. In another, a 
public apology appeared on the front page. In an- 
other, a promise was made not to insert another 
advertisement from the Haldeman-Julius Company. 
In another, the editor through a representative 
tried to defend himself on the grounds of freedom 
of speech, but the controversy is still being carried 
on and the protests are still continuing. Evidently 
our public still retains much of its moral fiber. 

But were anti-Catholic books, mantled with in- 
nocent titles, actually contained in these advertise- 
ments? Is the Haldeman-Julius Company bent on 
discrediting and defaming the Catholic Church? 
Unquestionably so, and it is for these reasons par- 
ticularly that Catholics should forward their pro- 
tests against the current advertisements. Arch- 
author for the company is the miserable apostate 
priest, Joseph McCabe, whose every work fairly 
rankles with hatred for the Church and everything 
she teaches or does. Some of his satellites have 
imbibed the same spirit and spew forth cynical 
slurs, half-baked truths and downright slanders 
about the history, the morals and the dogma of the 
Catholic Church. 

A reasonable man would not condemn, off hand, 
a book inscribed Mussolini and the Pope. But the 
equivocation of the title is torn apart by the sub- 
title which was not presented in the advertisement, 
but which is stamped in large letters on the cover 
of the book itself. It reads: The Comedy of the 
Blackshirt and the Blackmailer. 

The Church and the School is another “master- 
piece” which appeared in the advertisement and, 
by itself, suggests nothing sinister. As a matter of 
fact, the book is a continuous succession of histori- 
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cal fatuity and religious spite. It declares the Magna 
Moralia of Saint Gregory the Great to be “the larg- 
est volume of sheer nonsense ever put together.” 
Amid a mass of other drivel it blubbers that: “The 
overwhelming majority of the monasteries of the 
Middle Ages were colonies of fat and gross sensual- 
ists, mainly hypocritical peasants, who could not 
write their own names.” 

Moreover, the same judgment may be justly ap- 
plied to various other books publicized to millions 
of Americans in these advertisements under the 
guise of harmless titles, “household authors” and 
classics. Just take a peek at a few of the following 
darts from the Blue Book: Why I Believe in the 
Taxation of Church Property. “No institution has 
done less good and more harm in the moral sphere 
than has the Church.” “The Church has contrib- 
uted nothing to civilization.” “There is no valid, not 
even a faintly plausible basis, for any sort of claim 
in defense of the exemption of churches from taxa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Haldeman-Julius in person takes up his pen 
now and then. In fact, he wrote as well as published 
the little pamphlet or Blue Book (all the Blue 
Books are really only pamphlets), How We Can 
Live Happily. Besides championing principles of 
stark hedonism which would lead its devotees to 
anything but happy living, he too must have his 
fling at the Church. “We look with condemnation 
upon the Middle Ages simply because during those 
dark centuries men were forced to lead wretchedly 
unhappy lives: there was a most tremendous holy 
structure of scarifying theology, but it only served 
to blind men to their real interests.” A mouthful of 
the rawest hamburger for any critical reader and 
not even rendered digestible by sprinkling it with 
a dose of medicine from some quack historian! 

In the Blue Books The Dark Ages and The Hor- 
rors of the Inquisition, the anti-Catholic madness 
of the Haldeman-Julius Company reaches its cli- 
max. Written in a vein of violent hate, tossing true 
history to the winds, bereft of every semblance of 
critical scholarship and spewing forth slander and 
falsehood on nearly every page, these two booklets 
alone would justify a united Catholic protest to the 
newspaper which honored the advertisement of this 
bigoted firm. 

At least three other Blue Books appearing in the 
advertisement were markedly anti-Catholic. The 
Evolution of Christian Doctrine contains one mis- 
statement and calumny after another. Have We 
Religious Freedom? is embellished with an article 
entitled Catholicism in the Small Town by Erich 
Hartmann (“household author”) which bristles 
with bigotry and lies. Tolstoy’s What Is Religion? 
hands out a bundle of blasphemies against the most 
sacred mysteries of our Faith. And yet these swill 
books were offered their patrons by some of our 
most widely circulated newspapers! 

But is the Haldeman-Julius Company definitely 
and of set purpose anti-Catholic? Could the afore- 
mentioned books be mere incidentals in the life of 
a publishing concern which is turning out an almost 
countless number of books? To answer this ques- 
tion, let it be noted, first of all, that we do not claim 
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to have exposed every anti-Catholic work that ap- 
peared even in the advertisement. Considering that 
Mr. McCabe is credited with twenty-five books on 
religion in the advertisement, is it possible that he 
could have controlled his anti-Catholic spleen in 
the others not referred to? But for the Haldeman- 
Julius Company itself, if its unshakable intent to 
destroy the Church could not be probed with abso- 
lute certainty from the books listed in the news- 
papers, it can be ascertained beyond all quibble 
from a more complete advertisement which is in- 
cluded with every order of Blue Books. 

Passing over the astonishing number of lewd 
books, let us merely indicate some of those which 
are anti-Catholic. One is designated as Confessions 
of an Ex-Altar Boy. This is described as “an in- 
formative and entertaining book.” The former price 
of fifty cents is reduced to thirteen. Next comes 
The Church That Was Founded on Lies and Forg- 
eries, which, we are assured, is a “complete exposé 
of the falsities on which the Church of Rome was 
founded.” Was seventy-five cents: now—thirteen. 
The next is represented as “the latest book from 
the pen of Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes” and its first 
part is entitled: How the Power of Catholicism Was 
Undermined. Formerly sold for one dollar: now— 
twenty-two cents. The succeeding work is truly 
monumental, but only in a physical or material 
sense. It is the True Story of the Catholic Church 
in six double volumes by Joseph McCabe. It is char- 
acterized as a “popular historical masterpiece” 
which previously sold for six dollars, but is now 
reduced to one dollar and thirty-five cents. Another 
work aims at “debunking the Lourdes’ miracles”; 
another at exposing “Catholic Fascism”; another 
at revealing the “Roman Catholic roots of anti- 
Semitism.” Here are some of the other titles: 
Political Intrigues of the Vatican; When the Pope 
Was King; Catholic Aims in Fascist Germany; 
Mental Reservations and Lying in the Catholic 
Church; How the Catholic Church Gets Wealth 
and Power; How Rome Helped the Butchers of 
Naples; Church Savagery in Spain and Portugal; 
Crimes of Catholic Austria; etc., etc. If in the 
newspaper advertisements the cat got only his 
front paws out of the bag, he certainly springs com- 
pletely free of it now and shows a glowering de- 
termination to sink his claws into everything Cath- 
olic by the foulest means that can be devised— 
slander! 

Here is a worthy cause for individual and group 
Catholic Action. The newspaper that has the ef- 
frontery to print the current advertisement of the 
Haldeman-Julius Company should be avalanched 
with protests. These protests should be polite, but 
firm and forceful. They should appeal to the edi- 
tor’s sense of decency and fair play. They should 
point out both the anti-Catholic and the immoral 
books. They may also state that this publishing 
concern is anti-Protestant and anti-Religious. If 
you see the Haldeman-Julius advertisement in your 
paper, act at once: act in concert with a Catholic © 
group if possible. We shall not take it sitting down! 
Rutherford’s frankfurters are bad enough: Halde- 
man-Julius’ hamburgers are worse! 
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INFLATION is the word that runs like a monoto- 
nous refrain through practically all current dis- 
cussions of defense financing. In the imagination 
of the economist and financier it elicits phantasms 
of economic bedlam, of prices soaring in spiral 
fashion to dizzy heights and then suddenly going 
into a tail-spin, of markets rocking crazily and then 
crashing to the earth. That ominous word conjures 
up the nightmare of wild spending followed by the 
shuffling bread-lines, and the fantasy of gleeful 
debtors stuffing the pockets of their creditors with 
cheap money. A pretty disconcerting prospect, and 
official Washington is really fearful lest it become 
an actuality. 

The research men of the Government are, there- 
fore, exploring every avenue of defense against a 
possible inflationary rise of prices as a consequence 
of the gigantic outlays of money which will be nec- 
essary for the purpose of realizing the national- 
defense program. 

From what sources do economic observers ex- 
pect the inflation impulse to proceed? Special at- 
tention is generally given to: (1) labor’s demands 
for increased wage rates, (2) speculative buying, 
(3) insufficient plant capacity, (4) competition for 
raw materials, (5) increases in consumption funds, 
(6) the increased turnover of money, and (7) bor- 
rowing from banks to finance defense. 

Each one of these points would require many 
thick tomes if adequate treatment were contem- 
plated. But let us content ourselves for the pres- 
ent with a few fundamental considerations concern- 
ing the possible relationships between inflation and 
wage rates. 

Whenever there is talk of inflation these dark 
days, the laissez-faire businessman—and we still 
have such museum pieces in our midst—starts to 
beat the anti-labor drum. He warns us to beware 
lest labor take unfair advantage of the increasing 
need of its services by making exorbitant wage de- 
mands. Such demands, we are told, would start the 
inflation spiral awhirling upward. 

What is the validity of this position? It is un- 
questionable that labor costs constitute a major 
item in the total cost of production and, consequent- 
ly, in the selling price of practically all goods. It 
is, therefore, true that increased wage rates (as- 
suming that there is not a proportionate increase 
in labor productivity) will be reflected in increased 
prices. Increased prices will increase the cost of 
living; and this in turn will be the basis for further 


wage demands, which will again result in higher 
prices, and so on, until something blows up. This is 
the theory, and taken as a general formula it is true 
enough. In the concrete, however, it will always 
have to be modified by many ifs and buts. 

As far as unorganized labor is concerned, it is 
illusory to talk about wage “demands.” The un- 
organized worker is in no position to demand the 
wage rate he thinks he ought to get. In the first 
place, he generally is unacquainted with the pre- 
vailing situation in his own labor market; and, in 
the second place, even if he did know the situation, 
he would not be so foolhardy as to attempt, single- 
handed, to put pressure on an employer. In prac- 
tice, therefore, the unorganized worker takes what 
the employer offers him, or else. 

Now the employer who makes his choices solely 
according to the principles of economics offers that 
wage rate which is just sufficient to obtain the kind 
and amount of labor he needs. And that rate is de- 
termined, in the case of unorganized labor, by the 
conditions of supply and demand in the particular 
labor market in which he is dealing at the time he 
does his hiring. Consequently, the present shortage 
of skilled labor is bound to result in competition 
among employers for workers; and this competi- 
tion, on the basis of the selfsame classical economic 
laws which so many employers are struggling to 
preserve in their own interest, will necessarily re- 
sult in increased wage rates for unorganized work- 
ers. Therefore, when wages rise in the unorganized 
fields, do not blame the workers for inflated prices 
which will in all likelihood follow. Those increases 
are produced by the concurrence of impersonal 
economic forces which derive from the very soul 
of the competitive economic system. Government 
wage fixing is one way to stop the operation of 
these forces. But, apart from this planned remedy, 
there are automatic brakes which limit the rise 
of the wage level for unorganized workers. One is 
the influx of new workers into the field, attracted 
by the high rate of wages; another is the substitu- 
tion of machines for men, when it becomes economi- 
cal to make such a substitution. 

It should be notec. that such increases in the 
wage rate make for equity. The increased demand 
for labor usually follows a rise in prices and profits. 
It is only equitable, then, that the wage rate should 
also rise in order that the worker might maintain 
his standard of living and share in the prosperity 
which his labor has helped to create. Why shouid 
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the worker be made to suffer while the employer 
enjoys expanded profits? 

It is not irrelevant to point out in this place that 
it is a fallacy to suppose that prices must always 
be raised when wage rates are increased. If the 
latter rise merely as a result of an increased de- 
mand for labor, we usually find that the demand 
for goods has likewise expanded. Therefore, plants 
which were previously operating below full capacity 
now begin to employ a larger percentage of their 
capacity. The more they produce, the smaller is 
the portion of fixed costs that must be allocated 
to each unit of goods produced. Hence, costs are 
decreasing along one line while they are increasing 
along another. If the decrease is greater per unit 
produced than the increase, it is obvious that, 
though wage rates have been increased and profits 
per unit produced have remained the same or per- 
haps have even expanded, the total unit cost of 
production has decreased and consequently can now 
be sold for even less than formerly when wage 
rates were lower. Therefore, great care must be 
exercised lest we regard higher prices as a neces- 
sary corollary of higher wage rates. Concrete cir- 
cumstances may substantially alter the case. 

All the forces which tend to drive the wage rate 
of unorganized workers upward also operate in the 
organized sector of labor. But there are also other 
forces which are proper to the organized labor 
market. All those forces can be summarized under 
the heading of bargaining power. It is the existence 
of this power which permits us to use the term 
wage demands when speaking of organized labor. 

The question then is this: will the wage demands 
of organized workers under the national defense 
program tend to give prices an inflationary im- 
petus? 

This question presupposes that wage demands 
will be pretty general under the new set of eco- 
nomic conditions resulting from our present plans 
for national defense. And I believe we can accept 
that presupposition as valid; for prices will be 
forced upward because more people will have more 
money to spend, because plant capacity for the 
production of consumption goods will have to be 
curtailed if we hope to construct guns, bombers 
and tanks according to schedule, because bank de- 
posits will be expanded to finance defense produc- 
tion. Antidotes can be applied to counteract these 
inflationary factors, but not immediately. Plant 
capacity, for example, cannot be enlarged over 
night. In those lines of production, of course, which 
export much of their output there should be no ap- 
preciable rise in prices. But, on the whole, I think 
we can expect a rise in the cost of living in terms 
of dollars and cents. Since this is so, it is to be ex- 
pected that trade-unions will attempt to maintain 
the living standard of their members by demand- 
ing increased pay. It should be noted that in some 
cases enlarged pay envelopes will follow auto- 
matically upon the upward trend in prices; for in 
some employer-employe contracts the wage rate 
is tied to the cost of living index. Wage demands, 
therefore, may be the result of inflated prices as 
well as a cause of the same. 
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The worker has a right to a decent living wage. 
Therefore, when a union demands increases in pay 
which are necessary to support its members in a 
humanly becoming manner under conditions of 
higher living costs, it is well within its rights. Such 
increases in wages are necessary for the main- 
tenance of the buying power without which pros- 
perity is a short-lived bubble, and they need not 
be added to prices. They can be deducted from 
profits, and if competition is functioning as it 
should, they will be deducted from profits. 

It is entirely possible, however, that some unions 
will make exorbitant wage demands—demands 
which bear no proportion to a rising cost of living 
or which are antecedent to an appreciable increase 
in living costs. Such demands are an expression of 
brute force. They are an attempt to wring as much 
as possible from the employer at a time when the 
wringing is good. The employer is in a tight corner, 
since the Government may hesitate to grant him 
public contracts if he is unable to get along peace- 
ably with his employes. Furthermore, the Gov- 
ernment will put pressure on him to keep the union 
quiet by yielding to its demands. If organized labor 
takes advantage, on a large scale, of these favor- 
able circumstances and exploits them to the fullest 
possible extent, then their wage demands will un- 
questionably and unjustifiably exert a definite up- 
ward pressure on prices. The advantages gained by 
organized labor, however, will be only apparent 
gains; for such tactics will provoke a public reac- 
tion against trade-unions which will influence anti- 
union legislation. Economic laws will likewise react 
against organized labor the moment it becomes 
more economical to instal new machines rather 
than pay the new wage rates. 

Needless to say, if the public good should require 
reductions in the standard of living, workers would 
be remiss in their duties as citizens were they to 
demand unessential wage increases. But if sacrifice 
is required, let the burdens be apportioned accord- 
ing to ability to bear them. The common people 
usually bear more than their share of the burdens 
of war without complaint. 

What is the conclusion to be drawn from this bit 
of elementary economic analysis? That we may be 
doing an injustice to American labor if we regard 
every increase in wage rates, every wage demand, 
as selfish grasping on the part of workers or as an 
attempt to sabotage the national defense effort. If 
we thoughtlessly chorus “inflation!” when we see 
the wage level rising, we may find ourselves aligned 
with reactionaries who are attempting to discredit 
labor. This is not a denial that increased wage 
rates will not possibly raise prices. But it is a 
denial of the proposition that they must neces- 
sarily raise prices; it is a denial of the supposition 
which prevails in some quarters that the first im- 


pulse toward inflation will come from such higher 


rates and not from the unwillingness or inability 
of employers to enlarge their production facilities, | 
or from the operation of the same law of supply 
and demand in the labor market which the en- 
trepreneur is eager to preserve in the commodity 
market—when his profits are fattened thereby. 
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IF you ask a worker how he likes his job, he will 
answer, if he is an exceptional man, “Why, every- 
thing is just fine,” and stick to it under cross-ex- 
amination. What he really means is that the work 
is not beyond his ability, that the hours and en- 
vironment do not overtax him, and that his salary 
suffices, with careful planning, to support him and 
his family in decent comfort. 

But if you push the inquiry with the ordinary 
man, a rift is heard in the lute. The management, 
he admits, is often arbitrary, hours are too long, 
and wages are too low. Advancement is regulated 
by family relationship, by office politics, and by 
“pull,” while loyalty and hard work are taken for 
granted. He has his troubles, but he does not talk 
much about them, for the office or factory is full 
of tale-bearers, and he can’t afford to hazard his 
job. He concludes that it is better to put up with 
hardships which he knows than to take a chance 
which may bring on intolerable hardships. 

In this attitude, which I take to be very com- 
mon, is found the real reason why the union is, 
morally speaking, necessary for the wage-earner. 
Few employes and fewer employers understand the 
real relation between the wage-earner and the man 
who pays the wage. Not many employers look upon 
their employes as men and women without whose 
aid they could not long remain in business. Not 
many employes are bold enough to walk in on the 
employer to petition, in the language of the Con- 
stitution, “for a redress of grievances.” The very 
title “boss” implies dependence, and to that extent 
denies the true relation of employe and employer 
which is one of mutual aid and dependence. The 
boss is the man with the money-bag, but both he 
and his employes often fail to recognize that with- 
cut employes, no one will put money in the bag. 
Hence most wage-earners suffer from a kind of 
inferiority complex, to fall into the current lingo, 
just as most employers are affilicted with delusions 
of grandeur. One function of a good labor union is 
to bring both parties back to sanity. 

It is understood, of course, that by “good labor 
union” is meant a union which conforms to the 
principles laid down by Leo XIII and Pius XI, or at 
least does not conflict with them. Otherwise a union 
may easily do the labor cause far more harm than 
good, as the history of some locals in the United 
States has amply demonstrated. The Pontiffs de- 
mand that rights be religiously respected wherever 
they are found, not because this respect will con- 
ciliate good will, but because no cause can be fought 
and won by injustice. Where labér, smarting from 
wrongs inflicted over a long period, is apt to or- 
ganize on a military plan with military purposes, 








the program of respect for rights would counsel 
organization for the protection of all rights. The 
difference between these two ideas is that one pro- 
motes war, while the other represents the convic- 
tion that lasting peace is founded on justice. 

We are in a difficult position in the United States. 
Thus far it has been impossible to organize labor 
unions for Catholics, and it is no particular secret 
that many labor leaders, some of them Catholics, 
at least by the fact of Baptism, would bitterly op- 
pose any attempt of the kind. What they fear is 
that Catholic unions would foment religious con- 
troversy, a fear that is as unfounded as the fear 
that the same result would flow from organizations 
of employers all of whom were pledged to honor 
the principles of justice and charity enjoined in the 
Papal Encyclicals. No doubt, this opposition will 
pass, and until our Bishops make other arrange- 
ments, Catholics are free to join the union as it 
exists in this country. They are obliged, of course, 
to do what they can to secure respect by their 
union for Catholic principles of belief and action, 
and to abstain from unlawful acts, even should 
these be enjoined by their leaders. 

The Church steadfastly vindicates the freedom 
of the wage-earner to join with his fellows for the 
protection and promotion of rights common to all. 
But even when the union follows the lines laid 
down in the Papal Encyclicals, membership, while 
urged, is not made obligatory as a duty binding 
in conscience. Only under exceptional circum- 
stances can it be held that Catholics are bound 
under pain of sin, either to form a union, or to 
join one already in existence. Still less can the 
obligation of membership be urged when there is 
question of the secularized union which refuses to 
recognize that when the precepts of religion and 
of morality are regarded as of secondary or even 
of no importance, it is hopeless to look for a lasting 
solution of our economic and social evils. What 
Leo XIII wrote fifty years ago is eternally true, 
“If society is to be healed now, in no other way 
can it be healed save by a return to Christian life 
and to Christian institutions.” 

Nevertheless, considering the union as we find it 
in this country, Catholic workers, as well as other 
workers, can, if due precautions be taken, make it 
useful both to the community and to themselves. 
It may even be said that only in the union can 
workers find a practicable means of defending 
themselves, and of presenting their side in the dis- 
putes which continually arise, even when employers 
are well disposed. Since an article which I con- 
tributed to this Review some weeks ago (April 5, 
1941) has been interpreted as holding that the 
union is wholly unnecessary for some classes of 
wage-earners, it may be useful to pursue the topic 
further. 

The article in question dealt with the union for 
civil-service employes, and I pointed out that em- 
ployment under the Federal system was offered and 
accepted under conditions not often found in in- 
dustry. One of these conditions requires the pros- 
pective employe to relinquish the exercise of his 
right to strike. He can, of course, resign at any 
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time he wishes, but if he organizes a strike as a 
means of forcing changes in the law under which 
he and his fellows were taken into the service, both 
he and they can be brought up on charges, and 
dismissed. This fact is, probably, the foundation 
for a remark made some years ago by President 
Roosevelt that “Federal employes under civil ser- 
vice have no right to strike.” The right to strike, 
being a natural right, cannot be abrogated by law, 
but its exercise may be voluntarily relinquished. 
Furthermore, under certain conditions, the civil 
authority may by law oblige employes to relinquish 
the exercise of this right. 

Such legislation, granted that the public good 
requires it, does not make the worker “a slave,” 
as the redoubtable Michael Quill, of New York, will 
have it. It compels no man to work, if he does not 
wish to work. But this legislation must not deprive 
the worker of recourse to an easily-available trib- 
unal, should he consider himself wronged. A law 
which would, in practice, oblige a worker to obey 
or relinquish his job, without first giving him a 
fair hearing, would obviously be unjust, even 
though it might not be unconstitutional. 

The case which has stirred Mr. Quill to wrath, 
illustrates the need which even civil-service work- 
ers have of a union, but not, I think, of a union 
headed by Mr. Quill. When the city of New York 
took over the subway-system, some 35,000 em- 
ployes were put by State legislation under civil 
service. The system provides steady work at fair 
pay and a retirement pension, and thus seems to 
do away with the need of any union. Many of the 
workers who are members of a union affiliated with 
the C.I.O. apparently share this view, since they 
have declined to pay their union dues. The union’s 
demand that the city drop all workers whose dues 
are in arrears has been refused by the city, and the 
Mayor has taken the stand that under the law, the 
worker who has been certified by the Civil Service 
Commission will hold his job, whether or not he 
belongs to a union. 

What view the courts will take, and what will 
happen to the Wicks Act, which the legislature 
passed in anticipation of the threatened strike on 
the subways remains to be seen. It is reasonable 
to suppose, however, that they will sustain legis- 
lation intended to protect nearly seven million 
people wiio must use the subway every day. But 
the determination of the city to run the subways 
as an open-shop system does not, it seems to me, 
justify the contention that the employes no longer 
need a union. A union of the Quill type will bring 
them nothing but harm, but a union founded on 
right principles can present their case to the gen- 
eral public, as well as to the city’s Transportation 
Board, and, when necessary, to the courts. 

The assertion made by one of the city’s repre- 
sentatives that any employe can appear before the 
Board is, of course, absurd. True, he can appear 
physically, but as far as bargaining for himself is 
in question, he might as well keep on growling in 
the deepest of the subway’s passages, or voice his 
complaints to the air from the highest reach of the 
Empire State Building. 
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SHE WENT TO SEEK 
WHAT SHE POSSESSED 


ELSIE BRIGGS 











LOOKING back over the whole thing, I never knew 
what made me leave the Catholic Church. My ex- 
cuse was I wanted freedom; but it was only an 
excuse, not a reason. Just what I meant by freedom 
and where I thought I was going to find it was 
never clear. 

I never knew to what it was I objected in the 
Catholic Church, into which, in my youth, I had 
come as a convert. A Baptist friend had told me: 
“You are too intelligent to be a Catholic.” This 
hurt. I was pridefully conscious of a college degree. 
What did Baptists have that made them so su- 
perior? I would go and find out. 

I went, but I did not find out. My Baptist friend 
was delighted when one Sunday I attended services 
at her church. In spite of my protests she intro- 
duced me as “a come-outer-from-Catholicism” and 
hailed the day that had, according to her light, 
brought me into the truth. I was glad-handed on 
all sides and told how courageous I was. What a 
fight it must have been to get away from Rome, 
and weren’t the priests mad? All of which was very 
embarrassing and most confusing, for I had no in- 
tention of uniting with the Baptist Church, as my 
friend seemed to think. The term “a come-outer- 
from-Catholicism” scared me, as I never for one 
moment seriously considered leaving the one true 
Church. But it was difficult to explain all this sit- 
ting there in a Baptist pew, listening to the dimly 
interlaced ambiguities of the Protestant mind. I was 
uneasy throughout the entire service, in which I 
took no part, and after it was over got hastily away. 

What courage does it take to walk away from 
Something that does not hold you? That gives you 
absolute freedom of choice? There had been no 
fight and, instead of any priest I had ever known 
being “mad at me,” I knew and was ashamed as I 
knew, that instead of being angry they would only 
be hurt. Every priest who had been good and kind 
to me, and there are many, passed in mental review 
and I was ashamed, scared and bewildered. I had 
caused a scandal and instead of facing it like an in- 
telligent adult, I was acting like a child. I should 
go to Confession and go back to my Church, but 
... I did not. I could not. 

Next Sunday my Baptist friend telephoned ask- 
ing me to go to church with her again. I refused. 
“T suppose the priests got after you,” she said. 

I hung up. Left to myself I started forth as a 
free-lance, turning in at the Congregational Church 
where the minister was a personal friend, a kin- - 
dred spirit of my newspaper days, when I edited 
a department on religion for a daily paper. He 
knew when I became a convert and wrote me a 
letter wishing me happiness. When I appeared at 











his office door he grinned and asked me to come in. 

“What’s the matter with you and the Catholic 
Church?” was his official greeting. 

“Nothing,” I retorted stoutly. “I was in the 
neighborhood and thought I’d drop in to say hello.” 

“You’re sure it hasn’t gone sour on you?” 

“No,” I repeated growing pink behind the ears. 
Why should he care whether'I went to Mass or not? 

“T’m glad to hear there’s no trouble,” he con- 
tinued, offering me a cigarette and motioning me 
to a seat beside the open fire place that set off his 
richly furnished office. “You know, I once came 
very near becoming a Catholic myself. Sounds fun- 
ny from a Congregational minister, doesn’t it?” 

“Tell me about it,” I begged. It was like hear- 
ing news from home. I did not realize how home- 
sick I was. 

He was still a young man and he slid down into 
the easy chair by the fire with a boyish gesture 
that was almost an apology. 

“Couldn’t make the grade,” he admitted frank- 
ly. “My folks had all the money and they would 
have raised hell, if you’ll pardon the expression. 
But I used to sneak intc Catholic churches, do now 
when I’m in a strange city where no one knows 
me. There’s no use talking,” he shook his head 
wearily, “they’ve got something the rest of us 
haven’t got.” 

“What is it?” I asked eagerly. 

“Search me,” he replied. “Maybe it’s just plain 
guts.” 

I stayed to his service, but I did not hear any- 
thing he said from the pulpit. All I could hear was: 
“They’ve got something the rest of us haven't 
ER 

After that one might wonder why I did not im- 
mediately return to my Church. I wondered, too; 
but God had lessons for me to learn which were 
still untaught. I was going through one of the most 
severe mental struggles I had ever experienced. 
I was being led te the edge of the bottomless pit 
of agnosticism. And then, without warning, I landed 
head first in Christian Science. 

I had been baptized into the Episcopalian Church 
where my father was organist and my mother, 
choir-mother; but when we moved away from the 
city where they officiated, I was eleven years old 
and for twenty years afterward, church attendance 
became a very casual affair with me. Then I be- 
came interested in Catholicism and after attending 
a convert class, had been baptized and subsequent- 
ly confirmed. If I had to have doubts, why could 
not I have experienced them before my conversion 
and not afterwards? What a mess! 

I attended the Christian Science Church for a 
month or two. I met Scientists who introduced me 
to other Scientists (how abused that word is the 
way they use it), and soon I was flanked on all 
sides by Eddyites. 

One day while at lunch with three of them, 
Catholicism was mentioned and spontaneously I 
answered a conjecture about the Church, giving 
an answer only a Catholic would know. 

The Christian Scientists looked at me askance. 
One who had guessed my Catholic background 





kicked me under the table. Roman Catholics are 
taboo in polite Christian Science society. But a 
Second Reader, who was present, decided to un- 
cover this “error” at once. 

“Are you a Roman Catholic?” she asked in the 
same tone she would have employed if she had 
asked me if I was a leper. 

“Yes,” I replied. “I am.” My friend kicked me 
harder. 

The Second Reader made a three-point landi:”. 
“What, then, may I ask, are you doing in our 
church? Malpractising against us?” 

I gasped. Just what they considered malpractice 
was never quite clear. It was always mixed up with 
what Mrs. Eddy calls “Animal Magnetism.” No, 
I do not know what that is either and I never met 
two Scientists who agreed on a definition. 

“I don’t know what you mean by malpractice,” 
I told the Second Reader steadily, ‘and I'm in your 
church because I’m a damn fool.” 

It really was not a nice thing to say and I could 
have done much better if I had thought things 
over; but it was the plain unadulterated truth and 
they all understood me, perfectly. From that time 
on I was persona non grata, as far as the Christian 
Scientists were concerned. 

I went to no more Protestant churches or off- 
shoots of Protestantism, nor did I return to the 
one true Faith. 

My work as a news writer led me into an old 
building that was soon to be torn down. I wanted 
to get a “story” of its former glory and sought out 
the owner, who, I had been told, was on the 
premises. 

I climbed to the top of the structure, without en- 
countering the person I was seeking and started 
back downstairs. It was dark and I had to grope 
my way. In a dim light I could faintly discern the 
landing below, but I could not see that the stairs 
had been removed. I stepped off and plunged 
down.... 

How long I lay there I do not know. The next 
thing of which I was conscious was hearing a 
woman’s voice reciting the Rosary. As I listened 
it seemed that the voice was familiar. Sure enough, 
it was my own. Lying there on the floor, I was 
reciting the prayers slowly and evenly with no 
sense of pain. It was not until I had finished that I 
became fully aware of my surroundings and realized 
what had happened. It was only by the Grace of 
God that I was alive . . . and the clutch of that 
nameless something was broken . . . I was free! 

It was some time before I was able to be up and 
about. A priest came to my bedside and heard my 
Confession. The next morning another priest 
brought me Holy Communion. 

I am writing this, hoping an honest account of 
my experiences will help other fugitives from God 
to come home. For when you leave the Catholic 
Church, you are not only leaving a material edifice 
of wood or stone, you are leaving a Living Presence 
Who looks patiently day by day for your return, 
Who seeks you in the throngs that kneel before It 
and through all eternity waits for you with out- 
stretched arms. 
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VOTES FOR COMMUNISTS 


IT will be interesting to note whether our growing 
friendship with Russia will impede the movement 
in the West and Middle-West to deprive Com- 
munists of the vote, and the party of a place on 
the official ballot. For a short time after Herr 
Hitler extended the hand of friendship to J. Stalin, 
Communism became unpopular, even in Washing- 
ton. But the progress of the war in Europe has 
caused some revision of opinion. 

Five States, Wisconsin, Colorado, Ohio, Missouri 
and Oklahoma, are considering a revision of the 
election laws which will not only exclude Com- 
munists from the ballot, but also pass the test of 
constitutionality. Wyoming, Oregon and California, 
have taken this action, but their legislation has not 
yet been examined in the courts. This movement 
is popular at the moment, but serious students will 
recognize that legislation to give it effect will be 
enforced with difficulty, if at all. 

In this country, any man may form a political 
party. If he can fulfil certain conditions, among 
them the usual requirement that the party enrol 
a legally prescribed number of members, he can 
congratulate himself on the distinction of having 
founded a party which is recognized by the State. 
It is always understood, of course, that a political 
party is composed of men who, should any of them 
be elected to office, can take the oath of allegiance 
to the Constitution, and who are not barred from 
the rights pertaining to citizens because of con- 
viction for crime, or for any other reason. The nub 
of the difficulty is here. The State may not pre- 
sume these disqualifications, but must establish 
them in a legal manner. 

It is true that a collection of men who intend to 
act as soon as possible on their belief that this 
Government should be overthrown by force, is not 
a political party, properly so-called. They are crim- 
inal conspirators. But to bar them from the elec- 
toral franchise, and the right to hold office, the 
State must show that they actually do entertain 
this belief and unlawful intention, and this can- 
not be done easily. No man can, of course, be con- 
victed merely for belief and intention. Conviction 
can only follow some overt act. But it would not 
seem beyond the rightful power of any State to 
withdraw the vote, and a place on the ballot from 
men convicted of teaching subversive doctrines. 
Strictly speaking, the vote is not a right, but a 
franchise which the State may reasonably restrict. 
To deny its use to men who teach that the forms 
of this Government should be changed by violence, 
does not seem unreasonable, but rather the State’s 
clear duty. 

It has been repeatedly shown that the Communist 
method is to deny membership in the party, and 
under oath, when the charge is pressed. Unless 
authentic membership lists of the party can be 
obtained, it is practically impossible to prove per- 
jury. What the States can do to suppress Com- 
munism by legislation is a question which only 
time can answer. 
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FOREIGN FIELDS 


OUR intrusions into the political complications of 
other nations have never been followed by happy 
results. We do not know the intricacies of the game, 
and our stake is commonly waged on the wrong 
number. We begin with high purposes of reform, 
but end, as Wilson was forced to end, by allying 
ourselves with international gamblers. That is the 
game we played at Versailles, and it is the game 
we played for decades in Mexico. The first brought 
on another World War, and the second, long years 
of persecution for the Catholic Church. What have 
we won by our excursion into Yugoslavia? 


PRAYER 


THERE was grief in the Holy Father’s message 
to the world on Easter Sunday, the poignant 
grief of a father who mourns for the sufferings 
of his children and is unable to prevent them. 
For “this ruthless struggle has at times as- 
sumed forms which can only be described as 
atrocious,” and it has brought unspeakable woe 
not only to the soldiers in the field, but to de- 
fenseless women and children at home. “The 
limits of legitimate warfare have been repeat- 
edly exceeded,” and in their bitterness men 
meditate yet more horrible weapons for the de- 
struction of their fellows. Not for centuries, if 
ever, has a Vicar of Christ looked out upon a 
world brought lower by hatred and by agony. 

There is grief, but no despondency, in the 
Holy Father’s message. His confidence in Al- 
mighty God is unshaken. For the present, he 
will do what he can to alleviate the suffering 
of prisoners and the sick, “and persevere in the 
battle for peace in behalf of suffering human- 
ity,” knowing well that out of all this present 
misery God can draw good. Yet while there 
seems, humanly speaking, no hope of peace in 
the near future, the Pontiff once more solemnly 
adjures the governors of nations to hold in 
mind the eternal principles upon which alone a 
war-torn world can enter in to lasting peace. 
For the world has grown faint with hopes de- 
ferred because of treaties which led only to 
horrors more dreadful than those from which 
it had escaped. 

When, more than twenty years ago, the vic- 
tors met to impose terms upon the vanquished, 
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SIMPLE FAITH 


IF eighty per cent of our people oppose the entrance 
of this country into the European war, they are 
singularly silent at this time. Possibly they have 
not recovered from the campaign, and still rely on 
the promise that we are arming for defense only. 
Even the statement made by the Secretary of War 
that we may be obliged to send troops “to other 
parts of the world,” outside this hemisphere has 
not disturbed their pathetic faith in campaign 
promises. Simple faith in government can be a 
great virtue, but in these perilous days, eternal 
vigilance is a greater. 


OR PEACE 


and thereafter to remake the map of Europe, 
love of power rather than love of peace domi- 
nated their purposes. In their greed, the rights 
of small nations, the legitimate aspirations of 
the conquered, and their pledged word to afford 
protection to all democracies, were forgotten. 
Not justice but expediency controlled their 
minds, and of charity they knew nothing. Even 
at that time, wise men realized that what was 
done by these diplomats fomented causes of 
war, but their warnings were not heeded. The 
years that followed brought us nearer to war, 
and at last set the world once more in flames, 
because there was nothing in all the elaborate 
plans adopted by the victors which could serve 
as the basis of true and lasting peace. 

With the Holy Father, we too must view this 
dreadful carnage with grief, but with an un- 
abated confidence in Almighty God. The Pontiff 
repeats his invitation of November 24, 1940, 
and asks us to raise our minds and our hearts 
to Almighty God in prayer for peace. “Let us 
pray for an early peace; let us pray for a uni- 
versal peace; not for peace based upon the op- 
pression and destruction of peoples, but for 
peace which will guarantee the honor of all na- 
tions, satisfy their vital needs, and insure the 
legitimate rights of all.” 

We are in the eve of the month dedicated to 
Our Lady. As lovers of God and of our fellow- 
men, let us earnestly beseech the Mother of 
Christ, Our Lady of Peace, to intercede with 
her Divine Son that the peace which He won by 
His death may speedily fill the hearts of all men. 








WAR TAKES YOUR POCKETBOOK 


THE chief cost of this war will be the blood of our 
young men and desolate homes in which children, 
women and old people slowly starve to death. When 
two nations prepare for war, the chief purpose is 
to kill and to destroy. In the end, what is called 
“victory” is claimed by one of the combatants. 

But victory must not be thought of in terms of 
streaming banners and martial music. The chief 
difference between the loser and the winner is that 
the first is completely exhausted, and the second 
is on the point of exhaustion. There is nothing more 
terrible than the misery of the nation that wins a 
war, except the wretchedness of the nations that 
lose it. 

Now war does not simply “happen.” It comes 
after years of planning to inflict maximum losses 
in life and property, and its preparatory and main- 
tenance are enormous. We pay for war in 
blood, but we must also pay in money. 

The money-costs of the war in which we are now 
involved because of criminal ambition and stupid 
diplomacy, here and abroad, are vividly depicted 
in a report that comes from Washington. Before 
we send American troops to Asia and Africa, we 
should understand what these costs may be. When 
we read that Congress has appropriated two bil- 
lions for this purpose, and four billions for that, 
the story leaves us cold. We count our cash in pen- 
nies and dimes. We know only a little about dollars, 
and nothing at all about billions. But if the Gov- 
ernment were to take ten or twenty per cent every 
week out of our pay-envelopes, we should soon 
learn how true it is that every penny of every 
billion appropriated must be paid by the people, and 
chiefly by the wage-earner. For the Government 
has no money. When it takes its place at the gam- 
ing-table of international war, it plays with money 
taken from every one of us, and with every loss, it 
demands and gets more. 

The report from Washington is that the system 
now in force in Great Britain is under considera- 
tion. In England, about half the income of the 
people is taken for war-purposes. The rates range 
from forty to ninety-five per cent, and a guarantee 
that half the tax will be refunded at some future 
time is given. But should the war continue beyond 
next autumn, this huge tax will probably be found 
insufficient. In that case, the people will be regi- 
mented, much as in Germany, with all their income 
taken in return for a bare subsistence. 

Washington’s problem of raising money for war 
is even now exceedingly complex. That billions will 
be required, in addition to the billions already ap- 
propriated, should the war go on for another year, 
is certain. One aspect of the problem is how to 
avoid inflation; another, how to impose new and 
higher taxes without wrecking the already weak- 
ened tax- of the States and cities. In 1940, 
the total of all Federal, State and local taxation 
was about $14,300,000,000. Hereafter that much 
will be needed for war-purposes alone. Another 
year of war may raise our bill to thirty billions of 
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dollars, or more than twice the total tax-income 
from all sources, in 1940. 

The Government might follow Great Britain’s 
plan of imposing a graduated tax, averaging fifty 
per cent on all incomes over $300. This tax would 
bring in, it is estimated, about thirty-five billions. 
If this tax is joined with the promise of a fifty per 
cent refund after the war, the income would be 
accompanied with a huge annual debt. But since 
no one has yet suggested a tax in excess of twenty 
per cent, on the average, on incomes, the return to 
the Government would still remain insufficient, and 
the annual deficit would rise sharply. 

It is not surprising, then, that in Great Britain 
radical measures have been adopted to insure the 
Government’s income. The next six months will 
show whether Great Britain has raised taxes to the 
high level at which the returns begin to diminish. 

In any case, should Washington vote to take 
even as little as $6.00 out of the pay-envelope that 
contains $30.00, the wage-earner will learn that 
while war may be magnificent in the eyes of fools, 
to him it is a costly business. We do not yet know 
what the cost of establishing liberty in every part 
of the world may be. But another year of war will 
compel Washington to spend on this one purpose 
more than was spent by the Government for all 
purposes in the 150-year period, 1789-1939. 


AS FRANCE SEES US 


TO the current number of the Catholic Historical 
Review, Dr. John J. Meng contributes a stimulat- 
ing discussion of ‘a century of American Catholi- 
cism, as seen through French eyes.’ It is just a 
century since de Tocqueville wrote his classic study 
of democracy in America, and since 1841 hardly a 
decade has passed without eulogy or adverse criti- 
cism of Catholics in the United States from the pen 
of an inquiring Frenchman. We can accept the 
praise with something of the grace with which it 
is given, but it is more profitable to center atten- 
tion upon our faults. 

One charge common to most of these writers 
is that we are lacking in zeal for the conversion 
of non-Catholics. Our converts are not so numer- 
ous as might reasonably be expected, it is said, and 
there are whole groups, the Negroes notably, for 
whose enlightenment Catholics as a body appear 
to be shockingly indifferent. Writing in 1930, Abbé 
Lugan concluded that the number of Catholic Ne- 
groes had decreased since 1860, and that the 
greater number of conversions among us result 
from marriages. The Abbé thought that we Cath- 
olics should come down from our ivory tower. 

We venture to think that projects for the con- 
version of both blacks and whites are better or- 
ganized and more numerous than in 1930. But a 
century of French criticism cannot be wholly 
wrong, and it must be conceded that we do not 
give these missionary works the support which they 
merit. Interest in them, however, is growing, and 
we may hope that this new generation will supply 
for the zeal the old has failed to show. 
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THE ONE FOLD 


IN the long dark centuries before the coming of 
the Incarnate Son of God, the Prophets kept alive 
in the hearts of the people the promise of the 
Messias. Often they spoke of Him under the con- 
soling figure of a shepherd keeping watch over his 
flock. “He shall feed his flock like a shepherd,” 
wrote Isaias (xl, 11) “he shall gather together the 
lambs with his arm, and shall take them into his 
bosom.” 

Throughout the Psalms, we find references to 
the staff and rod of the shepherd, and to the green 
fields along full water-brooks, on which the Divine 
Shepherd will pasture His flock. The greater part 
of the thirty-fourth chapter of Ezechiel tells of the 
work of the Messias for the flock which He will 
lead into His fold. He will visit His sheep, and after 
seeking and finding those that were lost, will feed 
them “in fat pastures upon the mountains of 
Israel.” Hearing the words of Our Lord, recorded 
in the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint John x, 11-16) 
the people at once recognized the familiar language 
of the Prophets. 

But they would recognize more than a mere echo 
of the Prophets. Since they knew that the language 
of the Prophets foretold the long-expected Messias, 
they would see in its use by Him a definite claim 
that He was in very truth the Messias for whom 
the world had waited through many dreary cen- 
turies. It may be that some at once gladly adored 
Him as the Good Shepherd sent by the Father to 
bring them out of the desert in which they were 
wandering. But others thought Him guilty of 
blasphemy, especially when He said that He and 
the Father were one, and took up stones to kill 
Him. There can be no doubt, therefore, that all 
understood Jesus to claim that He was the Good 
Shepherd, foretold by the Prophets as one Who 
would feed His people, and protect them from all 
evil, even to the sacrifice of His life for them. 

We who by God’s grace recognize Jesus as our 
Good Shepherd should daily thank Him for having 
brought us into the One True Fold. As long as we 
listen to His voice, and follow Him, no harm can 
befall us. He will guard us against all evil, for 
He knows us, and knows that we are His. In call- 
ing us to His fold, God could give us no greater sign 
of His love, and of His ardent desire that, after 
this brief day that we call life has ended, we should 
be with Him forever in the heavenly pastures of 
His Eternal Kingdom. 

We in turn can show our love for Him, the Good 
Shepherd of our souls, by cooperating with Him in 
bringing other sheep into the fold. Our Lord loves 
these wandering sheep who follow hireling leaders, 
and He wishes to gather them so “that there shall 
be one fold and one shepherd.” It is primarily the 
office of the Hierarchy to promote the work of the 
Good Shepherd, but all of us can help by our pray- 
ers, by our sacrifices, by the word spoken in sea-. 
son, and by our good example. Great indeed will 
be our happiness on the last great day if we have 
helped to bring even one of these wandering sheep 
for whom Jesus died, into the one Fold. 





CORRESPONDENCE 











HEMINGWAY 


EpiTor: Your editorial comment on the terrible 
infants of the Spanish Civil War (AMERICA, March 
8) is extremely pertinent. On reading his exposé of 
conditions in Spanish hospitals, my first impulse 
was to congratulate Dr. John Jacob Posner, with 
whom I served at the American Base Hospital, 
Villa Paz, Spain. But a little reflection cooled the 
desire considerably. I recalled that at a time when 
the American public was stil! being victimized by 
nation-wide Medical Bureau collection campaigns 
my husband and I published the facts about Com- 
munist methods of control in Spanish hospitals. 
But I cannot remember that our statements were 
followed by a chorus of assent from Dr. Posner 
and others equally well aware of the facts. They 
were strangely silent then. 

Mr. Hemingway, however, was not silent. He 
sprayed verbal whitewash over the Spanish Reds 
in large quantities. We who were in Spain have 
not forgotten his Fifth Column play and we won- 
der if Mr. Hemingway, despite his critically tolling 
bell, is not still doubtful. He seems to convey the 
impression that sadistic commissars like Marty 
were the exception rather than the rule. It looks 
like a defense masquerading as an attack. 

Milwaukee, Wis. . (Mrs.) ALBA RYAN 


CRITIC UNANSWERED 


EprTor: I shall have to take it on the authority of 
Mr. James H. Colgan (America, April 5) that “‘too 
many of our Catholic priests . . . exhibit an amaz- 
ing lack of knowledge as to what an American 
democracy must be to justify our calling it that.” 
On the other hand, however, I can judge person- 
ally from the evidence which lies before me that 
if, regrettably, there be such widespread ignorance 
among us, Mr. Colgan has not done much to dispel 
it. As a matter of fact, he has not done anything. 

All that the present writer was asking for in his 
criticism of the editorial, 1776, was some sort of 
proof for the unprecedented insinuations about the 
political integrity of the President. There is no 
particular literary pleasure in reading the average 
editorial three times over, but the writer did just 
that to satisfy his original impression that the 
editorial had not even pretended to give proof for 
the frightfully serious insinuations that it made. 
And if Mr. Colgan’s appraisal of AMERICA’S posi- 
tion is so obviously correct (and if, by consequence, 
every other interpretation is so obviously suspect), 
it’s humiliating to have to admit that even after 
a fourth reading there hasn’t been revealed to the 
writer a single solitary shred of proof. I take it 
that Mr. Colgan will be flattered by the comparison 
if I hasten to add that his own discussion of the 


subject begs the question quite as casually and as 
blandly as the editorial did. 

The assumption which, apparently, we are sup- 
posed to accept upon the blindest sort of faith is 
the charge that we have currently become involved 
in a “New Deal socialistic forest.”’ I can only sug- 
gest that the crusading pamphleteer who, in an- 
swer to the prayers of Mr. Colgan, shall rise up 
providentially to save the rest of us poor devils 
from that nebulous thing called Leftism had better 
ride out to the tournament prepared to give proof 
for the principal things that he says. For I have 
a feeling that somehow, if he does not, at least 
one of Mr. Colgan’s friends shall continue to be 
“confused” and (most unfortunately) shall prob- 
ably have to write a letter to some patient editor. 

Oh, yes. What shall I say in conclusion about 
Mr. Colgan’s bludgeoning insinuations about the 
integrity of some of those who may have supported 
the New Deal? I shall say nothing—except per- 
haps to suggest that they were probably written 
in great haste. 

Washington, D. C. 


RETROSPECT 


EpiTor: John Wiltbye asks in the concluding 
sentence of his thought-awakening article (AMERI- 
cA, March 29): “Do Americans love peace?” 

Thank God, we are beginning to be such because 
we are maturing. Little boys pommel each other 
when angry: grown men should settle their differ- 
ences in a less foolish manner. 

All our American wars have been wars of our 
youth. Each time we have been plunged suddenly 
into strife by some temperamental flareup, some 
howl of hysteria. We should be cooler headed now. 

War is a backward step. We would have gone 
further and faster, spiritually and materially, had 
we avoided all wars—even the Revolution. We were 
bound to attain independence sooner or later, and 
we could have won it peacefully. 

We found the World War a waste. The Civil War 
should never have been fought. We look back in 
pity now on the Spanish War, the Mexican War, 
our Indian Wars and the War of 1812. 

We are the youngest and strongest of all civiliza- 
tions, and consequently invincible. We have pledged 
liberty and justice for all. We must work for peace 
—a just peace not only for ourselves but for all. 

New York, N. Y. W. K. RYERSON 


OFFERINGS 


EprTor: Thanks sincerely for your articles proving 
the Mass to be a Sacrifice. If this be true, and it 
surely is, why write that the Mass was “said, sung, 
celebrated”? May not only the word offer be used? 
St. Mary’s, Ohio. REv. GOSWIN B. MENGE 


REV. GEORGE G. HIGGINS 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 











THE ART OF BEING SOMEBODY ELSE 


KATHERINE BRECY 








EVERYBODY would like to try it, and in point of 
fact almost everybody does, sooner or later. People 
who are extroverts want, as soon as they have 
learned to do one thing really well, to try their 
hands at something quite radically different. The 
aviator would be a heart specialist. The mathema- 
tician turns to playing the violin—a harmless and 
even heartening pastime—or to preaching theology, 
which is something else again. And practically 
everyone in these days feels qualified to write 
poetry or to solve intricate problems of politics or 
economics. 

The introvert takes it out more subtly and specu- 
latively, by escaping into dream or fantasy. We 
have all known children who retired to those little 
private worlds of their own, carrying on long con- 
versations with imaginary people and animals—all 
of whom they had studiously named—in imaginary 
surroundings. It is an impulse of primitive poetry 
and part of the “getting dressed up” instinct of 
childhood. But when carried over into maturity it 
gives us the Ladies in the Dark—trarely as scintil- 
lating as Miss Gertrude Lawrence!—whose com- 
plexes and split personalities are the Happy Hunt- 
ing Ground of the modern psychiatrist. 

Yet all these are merely tentative, amateur ef- 
forts at being somebody else. The definitely pro- 
fessional approach is best known to a certain gifted 
class of criminals, to espionage experts, to investi- 
gating sociologists and particularly to ambitious 
authors or journalists. Not so long ago an embez- 
zling lawyer from my own city was found living 
comfortably in another state as a British refugee, 
in which capacity he had evidently had no trouble 
capturing a self-supporting job. And of course the 
alluring feminine spy, who poses alternately as a 
waitress, a super-siren or a lady in distress, is no 
new phenomenon to the police of London, Lenin- 
grad or Chicago. Every year some experimental 
young millionaire seeks first-hand experience as a 
miner or sharecropper. And how far the writer will 
carry investigations, from Gorki in the lowest 
depths of Russia to Vachel Lindsay as troubadour 
of the American plains, seems limited only by what 
he or she can get away with without being forcibly 
incarcerated. Indeed, we have many more recent 
examples than John Bunyan or Wilde to prove that 
there are worse places than jail to write a book in; 
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and was not P. J. Wodehouse recently discovered 
cheerfully composing his next volume in a German 
prison camp? 

It is more than a little illuminating to ask our- 
selves just what we would like to be, and for what 
reason. Almost every unmarried woman dons a 
wedding ring at one time or another, often to give 
added respectability to the chaperonage of herself 
or others—although why married people should be 
esteemed more respectable than celibates would be 
a knotty question to answer. In the days when 
widows’ weeds were very enveloping and weedy 
indeed, I remember a young woman who chal- 
lenged my amazement by emerging every so often 
swathed in black and entirely disguised by a long 
crepe veil. She came once to a convent we both 
knew, and had almost persuaded the warm-hearted 
Irish Mother Superior to hand out help for seven 
mythical children, when she incontinently spoiled 
the act by collapsing into giggles. Another time she 
confessed to following a young man in whom she 
was overly interested to church one Sunday, sitting 
in the pew directly back of him—to find out 
whether he walked home with another damsel! He 
did, I believe, so she had a run for her vidual money 
even if it was counterfeit. 

In the solitude and anonymity of railway trains 
or strange hotels I have often amused myself plan- 
ning more or less innocent orgies of impersonation. 
When passing through Reno, for instance, I was 
strongly tempted to stop off for a week or two at 
one of the hotels devoted to those “tragic come- 
dians,” the prospective divorcees. But obviously I 
should have had to invent a series of confidential 
experiences myself to encourage the confidences of 
others. And having been brought up in legal sur- 
roundings, I began to foresee that sooner or later 
somebody would insist upon taking me to an attor- 
ney—and that lawyers, like doctors, are expensive 
luxuries unless they happen to grow upon one’s 
family tree. So I desisted . . . and a little later I saw 
all I wanted of this particular slice of life in Clare 
Boothe’s biting satire, The Women. 

Next to the simple domino and mask, I suppose 
the Religious habit is the easiest of all disguises: so 
much the worse for the poor Religious, since it is 
generally the wrong people who want to imperson- 
ate them or to write novels about them! Many a 




















crook has operated behind the assumed veil of the 
nun or the Roman collar of the priest, but many 
an innocent victim of political persecution has es- 
caped under the shadow of the kindly habit, too. 
On the other hand, many a harassed priest or Sister 
has been obliged to flee religious persecution by 
assuming lay garb. Either way the possible com- 
plications, both tragic and comic, are manifold, and 
have been manifoldly seized by Christian and anti- 
Christian authors. A page which haunts my own 
memory as one of the most poignantly pathetic in 
modern literature is the scene in Alice Meynell’s 
translation of René Bazin’s L’Isolée, where a little 
group of “depoetized women’’—nuns outlawed by 
the French Anti-Congregation acts—are forced to 
lay aside the uniform of the Church and go out to 
face a hostile world in dowdy and haphazard lay 
garments. 

Shakespeare shared the pleasure of his age in 
this literary camouflage. The virtuous duke of 
Measure for Measure, disguised as a friar to test 
the fidelity of his deputy, is just a counter-turn of 
perhaps the most contemptible of all impersona- 
tions—and one familiar enough to the Tower of 
London in the days of the unscrupulous Queen Bess 
—the spy posing as priest in order to extract con- 
fessions from condemned prisoners. On the lighter 
side, Shakespeare’s maidens masquerading as lads 
are among the most attractive of the innumerable 
and generally amorous ladies of literature who 
found that the page’s costume covered a multitude 
of adventures as well as sins. If the disguise of 
Rosalind or Viola never for a moment deceives the 
modern audience, it probably carried hilarious con- 
viction to Elizabethans accustomed to seeing all 
women’s roles played by young boys. And the Eliz- 
abethan, of course, merely inherited from his me- 
dieval and classical ancestors that delight in mis- 
taken identity which most southern Europeans still 
find so amusing. 

I think it was Chesterton who once remarked 
that fable is the telescoping of history. It is also a 
concentration, at once naive and subtle, of poetry 
and psychology. For myself, I can never escape a 
suspicion of primitive wisdom or symbolism in the 
most extravagant tales of mythology. Particularly 
is this true of the various Protean adventures and 
aspirations of the ages. If Jove wooed Leda in the 
form of a swan and Danae as a shower of gold, 
surely it was not merely because that celestial phi- 
landerer liked to masquerade. It was rather, I sub- 
mit, because the Greeks meant to imply that one 
lady was sentimental while the other was mercen- 
ary. And what a terrific commentary upon our 
mortal dualism underlies the legendary transform- 
ations of humans into animal forms! The lovers 
changed into birds, especially in a moment of dan- 
ger, are easy enough and sweet enough to under- 
stand: so are the lustful ones turned into pigs at 
Circe’s command. But what of the grim werwolves 
prowling through medieval forests, the legendary 
witch-women liable to transition into beasts of 
prey, and penetrating even our American scene as 
the “Salem wolf’? What of the great giant Fafner, 
coiling himself in covetous desire around the stolen 
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hoard of the Rhine Gold until he is metamorphosed 
into a hideous and murderous dragon? 

If our dreams, our taste in heroes and even in 
colors are supposed to give the initiated dark or 
bright hints upon our psychology, surely the dra- 
matic roles we would best like to interpret ought to 
prove enlightening signposts. It is commonly be- 
lieved that all clowns secretly pine to essay Hamlet, 
while several successful Hamlets have turned 
blithely into experiments with Falstaff. And who 
knows what dim racial longings, what jumble of 
inferiority and superiority complexes went into the 
making of Charlie Chaplin’s Great Dictator, where 
the little man is never captured by less than four to 
forty husky Shock Troopers, and ends by imper- 
sonating and circumventing Hitler himself! But the 
professional actor must bow to the advice of his 
manager and the taste of his public, while we are 
free as air in our choice. I am willing to start the 
game by risking a public confession of my own 
interpretative desires, which range from Rostand’s 
Princesse Lointane and Moreau’s Jeanne d’Arc to 
Stephen Phillips’ Francesca and Shaw’s Candida or 
Ann Whitefield: skipping the loving Juliet and the 
lovelorn Ophelia in favor of Portia, wise in head 
and tender of heart also. And what anybody else 
might infer from this variegated array, I can only 
hope for the best. 

The truth is that we are all more many-sided 
than we realize. Browning knew all about the va- 
grant unrest of the artist: 

Does he paint? He fain would write a poem, 

Does he write? He fain would paint a picture... 
And Edna Ferber was not jesting (for she subse- 
quently gave the suppressed desire a not-too-suc- 
cessful expression on the stage) when she declared: 
“Writing has brought me friends and fortune and 
happiness and world-wide interests, but to this day 
I regard myself as a blighted Bernhardt.” You may 
have noticed, too, that recent casts of the play, The 
Man Who Came to Dinner, have numbered in the 
star role such authors as Sinclair Lewis, Alexander 
Woollcott and Charles Hanson Towne. These, too, 
were enjoying for their brief moment the exhilara- 
tion of practising the elusive art of being somebody 
else. 

Another truth is that, artist or not, most of us 
have a suspicion that we are not using our full 
potentialities of power, and consequently a sense of 
frustration and disappointment. “The fault, dear 
Brutus, lies not in our stars” . . . and yet—and yet 
—we know what we can be in moments of over- 
mastering love or enthusiasm, and we would like 
to charge up something to circumstance, to acci- 
dent, to the train we missed or the innumerable ifs. 
. . . We will come back to ourselves and our duties 
and our routines—we’ve got to!—and maybe with 
a reconciling zest after the mental adventure of 
being somebody else for awhile. For something 
deep in our nature is flattered by the thought that 
we could do almost anything, be almost anybody, 
if we tried. 

And perhaps we could, if life were not so short 
and art—any art, but particularly that of living— 
so very long! 
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MY CUP RUNNETH OVER 


The thirst of blackened mouth, cracked lips, 
Parched throat and swollen tongue, 

Dry as the upturned keels of ships 

On white sand sunbaked long, 

Can take no drop of water in, 

No wine, no drink at all 

But vinegar’s sharp draught and thin, 

The bitterness of gall. 


The heart with love inflamed and filled 
Can bear no tender touch, 

As in a wood at twilight stilled 

A whisper is too much. 

Swollen with love, the heart can know 
No friend but breathless fear; 

No lover but the sudden blow, 

The sharply driven spear. 


The bones that burn with eagerness, 
The blood that hammers hard, 
The flesh that leaps to a caress, 
The eyes all staring-starred, 
Can find no rest on any bed 
Of swansdown or of moss 
For seeking feet and urgent head 
But starkly on the cross. 
KENTON KILMER 


MEDITATION IN THE SPRING 


To ease them of the spring, 
the pressure of the sap, 
the coppice trees outfling 

bud and blossom. 
Wild cherry, 
lilac and laburnum 
make merry 
with scent, savor and color. 
The paschal-moon 
out-pouring power 
as mothering-milk; 
whilst earth, wed to the sun, 
in nuptial hour 
gives expression 
of quickening 
with a flourish of flower; 
crocus and celandine, 
daisy and dandelion. 


But I suffer, 
unable to ease heart 
of overmuch loving. 
Some of the mighty. moving 
expended in art 
of needle and pen. 
All expression 

faint, vain, 
compared with spurring passion. 
By prayer, by thought, 
O Spirit, let me fashion 
a ghostly ring 
to fortress, to encompass 
enfold, enwomb and overwing 
beloved mortal immortals. 
VIOLET CLIFTON 
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MEDITATION FOR HARVEST 


I know how quickly the blossom 
Falls in the rain, 

How soon the green-gold fades 
From the grain. 


I know the world as a shadow 
Soon will pass, 

And nothing is much greater 
Than the grass. 


Only the dead black branches 
Of one bitter Tree 
Will bear their sweet Fruit 
Deathlessly. 
Leo L. WARD 


UNTO THESE 


Whose feet must go the weary way 
Of city’s stone morass, 
Lord, let his steps, in dreams, be free 
To walk on prairie grass. 
Who knew a winding country lane 
When maple leaves were gold, 
Let dust of stars drift down to him 
Before the night is old. 
Whose eyes have seen a summer rain 
Give fields baptismal touch, 
Pour peaceful dreams upon his heart 
Nor let it yearn too much. 
Who knew the ocean’s wistful song 
Where billows lift and break, 
Send wind, by night, with cool, damp breath 
Lest he not wish to wake. 
But, O, for him whose halted feet 
May never leave his room, 
Send visions, Lord, the weary while 
Of cherry-boughs in bloom! 

Inez CLARK THORSON 


PLEA FOR FISHERMEN 


Now is the time for tolerance of men 

Who putter with wee hooks in tiny vices, 
Fashioning flies unknown to mortal ken 

From feathers, fixed with microscopic splices; 
Men in whose eyes appears the faraway 
Luminous look of one who sees a vision 

At any reference to the finny prey 

All anglers cherish; men whose shrewd decision 
Marks them as masters, vacillating now 

O’er weight of line, rod action, leader taper, 

A river’s height, heat, color—points, we vow, 
Too subtle to do sacrilege on paper... 

Bear with them gently—in their Walton-yearning 
Eternal youth—blest heritage!—is burning! 
HAROLD WILLARD GLEASON 
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INSIPID LIBERALISM 
CHALLENGED IN GREAT PROSE 


IN Tuts Our Lire. By Ellen Glasgow. Harcourt Brace 

and Co. $2.50 
WHEN Asa Timberlake, a shabby genteel Virginian, 
passed his boyhood house on his way from the tobacco 
factory to the suburban monstrosity which was his pres- 
ent home, he began to reflect upon the sterility and the 
stupidity of the modern world. The demolition of his 
old house seemed to him an appropriate symbol of the 
final defeat of a way of life. The grace, the courage, 
the beliefs, however naive, which had inspired the ladies 
and gentlemen of his boyhood seemed to have given 
way completely to the angular bad manners and the 
hard-boiled sentimentalism of the age of gasoline and 
cheap gadgets. Timberlake sighed, recalling his own 
loveless marriage and the impetuous nihilism of his 
daughters Roy and Stanley. 

A presentiment of failure is the prelude to a tragical- 
ly significant story. Stanley, beautiful, sullen and selfish, 
elopes with her brother-in-law, Peter Kingsmill. When 
this brilliant but brittle young doctor commits suicide, 
Stanley returns home to stir up more trouble. An in- 
nocent negro is held for a hit-and-run murder of which 
she is guilty. Roy, jilted again in favor of Stanley, gives 
herself to a scarfaced stranger she meets in a park. In 
the meantime Asa, humbled by poverty and outmaneu- 
vered by his wife Lavinia, a tyrannical hypochondriac, 
putters throughout the book, his heart full of fumbling 
good will and prophecies of doom. 

Within this framework, Miss Glasgow, who has no 
peer as a satirist, has presented her picture of con- 
temporary civilization and her challenge to that insipid 
liberalism which has been so long regarded as an ex- 
cuse for irresponsible conduct and sentimental think- 
ing. No defender of the romantic Cavalier tradition, 
she admires even less the cult of the present and the 
fanatic futurism of parlor socialists. Like her mouth- 
piece, Asa Timberlake, she retains her respect for de- 
cency and character, even though she does not explicit- 
ly refer to the principles from which they originate. 
The self-pity of the present generation seems to her a 
warm and enervating bath of tears. Asa’s children could 
not even survive the slow torture of boredom, much less 
the sudden violence of war and famine. 

One may only suggest here the extent and quality of 
Miss Glasgow’s achievement. Jn This Our Life is writ- 
ten on three different but mutually dependent levels of 
significance. It is first of all a family tragedy in which 
the younger people act out their lives with Asa as a 
sardonic chorus and Lavinia as an agitated mourner. 
Beyond this it is a penetrating study of frustrated men 
and women sick of life and scared of death. Roy, Asa, 
Uncle William Fitzroy, the greedy industrialist, and 
Craig Fleming, the soul-stale intellectual, are painful- 
ly clear and embarrassingly intimate. Miss Glasgow’s 
criticism of society as a whole is a third element in the 
story. She is not as angry as Steinbeck or as bleak as 
Farrell, but she is even more merciless in her conclu- 
sion. In her view it is not the dust bowl of Oklahoma or 
the slums of Chicago or the corruption of the bourgeoisie 
that have got us down; our collapse, she thinks, begins 
and ends in the dry rot of character and in the puerility 
of thought which some fellow novelists share with her 
fictitious personalities. 

Unlike other criticisms of American society, Jn This 
Our Life permits of a kind of personal catharsis. Where 
one is merely numbed by the animal world of the Joads 
and the Lesters, Miss Glasgow’s book encourages one 
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to think and gives us some permission to hope. She 
leaves her readers clinging to whatever principles and 
beliefs they possess and more than vaguely aware that 
the world of tomorrow may seem very old-fashioned to 
the survivors of the present crisis. Not only is In This 
Our Life therapeutic in its effect, but its language con- 
tains the brilliant metal of great literature. 
Francis X. CONNOLLY 


ELEGANT PIPING 
TO PRAISE AN ORGAN-VOICE 


MILTON AND His Mopern Critics. By Logan Pearsall 

Smith. Little, Brown and Co. An Atlantic Monthly 

Press Publication. $1.50 
THIS posthumous essay is marked by all the excellent 
qualities that have distinguished the same author’s vari- 
ous series of Trivia, his autobiography, Unforgotten 
Years, his Treasury of English Prose and other works; 
an old-fashioned delicacy of taste that abhors a raised 
voice either in company or in criticism, a silvery and 
close-packed style of writing wherein each sentence is 
another man’s paragraph, a fine irony and a profound 
knowledge of whatever he elects to discuss. Yet in all 
of his works which have come under my eye, I have 
found counter-balancing faults; a narrowness of out- 
look characteristic generally of nineteenth-century lib- 
eralism which is blind to all points of view not directly 
within the liberal canon, and a slightly arrogant assump- 
tion of superior character, much like that affected by 
the more subtle grand gentlemen of eighteenth-century 
France. In the book at hand, Mr. Smith balances Milton 
off against his modern detractors with wit and elegance, 
yet I cannot help but feel that these are devices of a 
literary lawyer, merely verbal and technical, and that 
at the end of his brilliant essay, Mr. Smith is still beg- 
ging the question. 

No one could dispute the fact that Milton is a grand 
architect of words, that his words are evocative of awe 
and terror and dream, but many of us feel that great 
poetry must be more than this purely romantic con- 
ception, and that the ideas of a poet are the final de- 
terminant of his position in the poetic hierarchy. Judged 
on this basis, Milton is the supreme exponent of Pro- 
testant anarchy, and his disjunction from the tradition 
of European letters is absolute. Possibly, T. S. Eliot and 
Ezra Pound have pushed the anti-Milton case too far; I, 
for one, cannot help but feel that their efforts have been 
on the side of the angels in destroying the equally rep- 
rehensible and much more popular notion of Milton as 
demi-god. Despite the appearance of fairness in Mr. 
Smith’s discussion of the material, the scales are 
weighted toward Mr. Smith’s private view of the matter 
with exquisite skill and almost feline malice. In his 
fastidious way, Mr. Smith was a great artist in prose, 
it is great pity, consequently, that he schooled himself 
never to grow excited and that he cultivated always 
the “Trivia” of living. J. G. E. Hopkins 


FOLLY OF WANT 
IN THE MIDST OF PLENTY 


AMERICAN FARMERS IN THE WORLD Crisis. By Carl T. 
Schmidt. Oxford University Press. $3 
ALL the thought, all the bureaus, all the legislation that 
have been applied to the troubles of American farming 
have left unhealed its basic dilemma, at least as far, 


says Dr. Schmidt, “as the great staples are concerned.” . 


Nor has it solved the problem for diversified farming. 
Since the war in Europe started, we are puzzled to find 
alternative production for farmers who have been pro- 

















ducing for export markets. We do not know how we 
shall regain our markets after the war is over. We 
have hit on no workable plan for expanding use of 
domestic products. And our resources are still being 
wasted. Cash income of farmers is now said to be 
going up, and nutrition campaigns are having some ef- 
fect in utilizing our crops, but the surplus still hangs 
unmanageable on our hands. 

“On the whole,” wrote Roland M. Jones in the New 
York Times (quoted on page 271), “the farmer has been 
pretty tolerant of the existing farm program, not be- 
cause he finds it a final solution to his problem, but 
because he thinks it has measurably bettered his condi- 
tion.” 

The weight of pressure groups remains as “one of 
the gravest problems confronting those who would co- 
ordinate the industrial life of a community within the 
framework of free instituticns” The ever-normal gran- 
ary “is more plausible politically than economically”; 
and the AAA has at no time made for a scarcity that 
is meaningful in terms of oux current economic struc- 
ture. On the other hand, “it can be said that the com- 
plaint against AAA ‘scarcity,’ when sincere, is really a 
complaint against the state of the world.” Claims made 
by New Deal enthusiasts as to the “farm democracy” 
created by the crop-control programs are rudely belied 
by evasions practiced on sharecroppers by landlords. 

These are but a few samples of sober judgments made 
upon the farm situation by a trained economist who 
looks sympathetically but critically upon what the Fed- 
eral Government claims to do, is attempting to or fails 
to do or actually accomplishes for the farmers. “Future 
historians,” he observes, “may well decide that the most 
significant aspect of the New Deal farm program was 
its development of national coordination and planning 
in what had previously been one of the most chaotic 
sectors of our economy.” He explains with great clarity 
the intricacies of our legislation and of the situations 
it is trying to meet. He is not captivated by industrialized 
farming and is on his guard against political schemers. 
We must, he concludes, find a way to escape from “the 
folly of want in the midst of plenty.” The highest social 
statesmanship is needed to make a “wise and human use 
of all our resources.” This lucid volume points out the 
course that such statesmanship will have to take. 

JOHN LAFARGE 


Dawn WATCH IN CHINA. By Joy Homer. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. $3 
WHEN you have read this amazing account of Joy 
Homer’s year of travel and investigation in kaleido- 
scopic, war-scarred China you will, undoubtedly, begin 
or continue your dawn watch of China. 

Sent to China in the fall of 1938 as a reporter for the 
Interdenominational Church Committee for China Re- 
lief, twenty-three-year-old Joy Homer (Mrs. Doerflinger) 
travelled thousands of miles in the interior of new 
China, used practically every kind of conveyance, learned 
enough Chinese to do her own interviewing, suffered 
hardships—and tells it all so simply, almost inadvertent- 
ly, as definitely to win the reader’s admiration. 

There are three leading questions that most people 
ask about China: (1) can the Japanese win over the 
Chinese? (2) what is the future of the cooperative move- 
ment in China? (3) just what is the functional and 
operative force of Communism at the present moment 
in China? Joy Homer answers the first question in the 
negative, and even the Japanese are being forced to 
agree with her. Her answer to the second question about 
cooperatives is too general and too optimistic; other- 
wise, why did Madame Chiang Kai-shek in her recent 
address in Chungking on “Church and State in China” 
have this to say: “During our tours of many provinces 
of China, my husband and I have been astonished to 
note the absence of intelligent and well-informed Com- 
patriots who could aid these heroic missionaries, or 
devote themselves to the same kind of activities in these 
badly distributed districts.” As for the present status of 
Chinese Communism, Joy Homer admits on page 228 
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that she does not fully understand it. Perhaps the Com- 
munism she experienced in the walled city of Yenan 
appeared innocuous enough, but current articles in 
AMERICA On Communism in China should give inquirers 
a deeper insight into the general problem. 

JOHN O’FARRELL 


City oF ILLusion. By Vardis Fisher. Harper and 

Bros. $2.50 
SILVER was not the only thing the Comstock Lode 
produced. It was a Pandora’s box, and worse: for out 
of it sprang ruin, and in the end not even hope was left. 

Mr. Fisher has taken the history of the Comstock 
Lode, the rich vein of silver discovered in Nevada just 
before the Civil War, and has added to it a story. The 
frenzied rush of 1859, the mushroom growth of Vir- 
ginia City, raw passions that made it a tumultuous bed- 
lam, the insatiable greed that gutted it and left it a 
ghost city, all this is well portrayed. 

Upon this foundation the author has laid a story: 
the legend of Eilley Bowers, ambitious Queen of the 
Comstock, who identified herself with Virginia City, and 
paralleled its rise and fall. 

The story is good, if more or less necessarily crude, 
but its growth is not always organic. Eilley is imterest- 
ing (though not as interesting as some of the minor 
figures), but as a character she comes to life only on 
occasion. The historical element retains primary in- 
terest and Eilley’s story does not blend too successfully 
with it. 

There is also a moral: greed destroys. It is carefully 
pointed, from the title-page to the last chapter, and is 
not unworthy of note. But the book’s value lies in the 
thought-provoking sketch it gives of the temper of one 
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ZACHARY TAYLOR, SOLDIER OF THE REPuBLIC. By Hol- 

man Hamilton. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.50 
THE subject of this study was better known to our 
grandfathers than to the present generation. We prob- 
ably remember vaguely that Lincoln served under him 
in the Black Hawk War, and that Jefferson Davis mar- 
ried his daughter, but beyond that the picture is vague. 
After years of obscurity in military camps, Taylor rose 
to fame because of his achievements in a war of which 
this country was never especially proud, and his tenure 
of the Presidency was too brief to indicate any ability 
to fill the office with distinction. The man emerges from 
these pages as an intelligent, but not particularly bril- 
liant, soldier who did his work as best he could, even 
when he realized that the task was not worth doing, 
or when he knew that he had been ordered to do it in 
the wrong way. Taylor believed that the Black Hawk 
War, in which Lincoln, Davis, Albert Sidney Johnson 
and Winfield Scott took part, was miserably misman- 
aged from start to finish, and “the record,” notes Mr. 
Hamilton, “proves that he was right.” Nor was he happy 
about the Mexican War. Whether this dissatisfaction 
arose from a conviction that hostilities were not justi- 
fied, or his belief that it was a scheme to provide South- 
ern States with an improper preponderance in Con- 
gress, Mr. Hamilton does not let us know. 

The story reads smoothly, but what the student will 
miss in this biography is an attempt to analyze the po- 
litical forces at work during the greater part of Tay- 
lor’s career, and some account of Taylor’s opinions on 
them. Admittedly, in many modern biographies this 
analysis is far-fetched, but since Taylor could hardly 
have been indifferent to politics, we should like to know 
what his attitude was. Perhaps we shall know on read- 
ing the second volume which will treat of Taylor’s elec- 
tion to the Presidency. Since Mr. Hamilton’s catalog 6f 
sources fills six large pages, and turns a seventh, it is 
not probable that any manuscript or book of importance 
has been overlooked. Pau. L. BLAKELY 








MUSIC 


THE Paderewski Testimonial Concert of Religious Music 
in honor of Ignace Paderewski on the golden anniver- 
sary of his American debut took place on April 4 in 
Carnegie Hall. 

Nadia Boulanger, conductor and well known teacher 
of composers, conducted the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. She was assisted by the Potsdam State Crane 
Choir of Potsdam, New York, and thirteen soloists. 

The first half of the program was devoted to the 
History of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ by Heinrich 
Schitz (1585-1672). It was composed in his thirty-seventh 
year and this was the first performance of the work in 
New York. Three great composers have become pillars 
of religious music. Two of them, Bach and Handel, are 
known the world over. The third, Heinrich Schiitz, who 
was born in Kostritz, Saxony, did not win a name in 
musical circles until the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In his youth he went to Venice and studied with 
Gabrieli. The result of his life’s work covers seventeen 
published volumes, a mine of undreamed of gems. Even 
today his work is not well known and Nadia Boulanger 
deserves a vote of thanks for bringing this composition 
to light and for its fine performance. 

The Historia is divided into seven sections. A six-part 
chorus announces the title; the second section is devoted 
to the episode at the Sepulchre; a three-part chorus of 
Priests forms an interlude and third section; the fourth 
section is devoted to the Disciples at Emmaus; a six- 
part chorus of Disciples forms another interlude and 
fifth section; the apparition of the Saviour to His Dis- 
ciples assembled at Jerusalem is the sixth section, while 
an eight-part chorus of thanksgiving concludes the work. 
With the exception of the opening and concluding cho- 
ruses the text is compiled from the Gospels. 

The most important singing is done by the Evangelist. 
This part is mostly based on liturgical melody and a 
form of declamation that rises to actual melody in the 
modern sense of the term. It was sung by Doda Conrad, 
French baritone. Mr. Conrad had difficulty in adapting 
himself to another language and this was distracting to 
the listener. As Cleophas, Hardesty Johnson, tenor, did 
the most superior work of the soloists. 

Full credit must go to the Potsdam State Crane Choir, 
which sang all of the choral passages from memory 
throughout the entire performance. Rarely does one 
hear such beautiful choral singing. 

After the intermission, a Polish hymn of the four- 
teenth century was sung by the Choir. 

This was followed by a fragment from the Stabat 
Mater by the Polish composer, Karol Szymanowski 
(1883-1937). Szymanowski’s work is not often heard in 
America and after hearing the beauty of this fragment, 
one wished that the Stabat Mater could be given in its 
entirety. Solo parts were sung by Viola Silva and Rose 
Dirman. 

The Requiem, Op. 48 of Gabriel Fauré (1845-1924) was 
the concluding work on the program. It was composed 
in 1886 as a tribute to his father and mother who had 
died and according to Mile. Boulanger, who was a com- 
position pupil of Fauré, “no external effect detracts from 
its sober and somewhat severe expression of grief. The 
music tells of the sorrow that is left behind by those 
who depart without return.” 

Rose Dirman sang the soprano solo, Pie Jesu Domine 
from the Requiem and Doda Conrad sang the two bari- 
tone solos, O Domine Jesu Christe and Libera Me. Mr. 
Conrad seemed entirely at home in this music and gave 
an interesting performance. Four choruses, the Introit 
and Kyrie, the Sanctus, the Agnus Dei and In Paradisum 
were sung by the Potsdam State Crane Choir. Their 
performance was close to the sublime in its coloring and 
blend of voices. ANNABEL COMFORT 
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THEATRE 





IT HAPPENS ON ICE. All of us, except the producers, 
were perfectly satisfied with the Ice Carnival that ran 
all winter at the Center Theatre. The producers, Sonja 
Henie and Arthur Wirtz, being young and ambitious, 
decided that it could be even better than it was. In the 
new version of the Ice Revue, now on the stage of the 
Center, they have proved that they are right, to the 
surprise of many of us. It is even better than it was, 
and it has been received with three rousing cheers by 
audiences that fill the big theatre at every performance. 

Many changes in the line of painting, decorations and 
costumes have been made, a few features have been 
dropped, and numerous new features have been added. 
Joe Cook’s departure will be mourned by his admirers, 
but to me he never seemed to fit very well into the Ice 
Revue picture. His substitutes include Freddie Trenkler, 
whose act is an amazing burlesque of figure skating. 
Freddie is billed as the “bouncing ball of the ice,” and 
he is exactly that. Fritz Dietl, who does his skating on 
stilts, gives us an amazing exhibition. Another very 
popular addition to the cast is Miss Betty Atkinson, who 
can twirl a baton with the best conductors and who 
twirls it throughout her skating act. She also has a 
novel number with Charles Hain, which has already 
made a hit. An especially striking new feature is the 
work of Rona and Cliff Thaell, who do ballroom danc- 
ing on skates, and do it with spectacular skill and grace. 

But all these brilliant newcomers do not dim the per- 
formances of Hedi Stenuf and Skippy Baxter—the head- 
liners of last winter and also the headliners of the pres- 
ent bill. Their skating sets an entirely new standard in 
beauty, grace and perfection of style. 

The skater billed as LaVerne, who does her rhythmic 
ice work in modest silk pajamas and does it beautifully, 
is, of course, in a class by herself, and so are the Caley 
sisters. They, like LaVerne, are triumphant holdovers 
from last season. Dr. A. Douglas Nelles must not be 
overlooked as an able newcomer, who impersonates an 
absentminded professor on the ice—an element on which 
no absentminded professor should trust himself. He is 
very funny. 

With all my admiration for the newcomers, however, 
I must confess that my heart is still true to what I con- 
sider the most deeply satisfying features of last winter’s 
program and which are fortunately retained. They are 
Curly Locks and the Three Bears, The Legend of the 
Lake, and Your Presence is Requested. Each of them 
is wholly enchanting in a different way. 

On the other hand, and it is about the only thing I 
can put on the other hand, last winter’s performance by 
the “Glamour Girls,” which was capital then, seems to 
be degenerating this Spring into vulgarity. It brings up 
the old problem, never yet solved. Why do so many 
comedians feel that the more successful they are the 
more vulgar they must be? Everything else in the new 
Ice Revue is superlatively good. 


BRISK FAREWELLS. This has been a season charac- 
terized by an unusually large number of very short 
runs. Many offerings have left us after only two or 
three performances. One of the latest of these is Your 
Loving Son, a misguided effort by Abby Merchant, pre- 
sented at the Little Theatre by Jay Richard Kennedy, 
Alfred Bloomingdale and Joseph F. Loewl. An equally 
inept effort, but one whose failure is harder to under- 
stand, is The Night Before Christmas, written by Laura 
and S. J. Perelman, produced by Courtney Burr, and 
still on the stage of the Morosco Theatre as I write. 
It probably will not be there as you read these com- 
ments. The Perelmans have written some good plays 
in the past. It is hard to reconcile their reputations with 
the mess at the Morosco. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


THE DEVIL AND MISS JONES. The irony of an in- 
offensive man being at once the symbol of bossism and 
an oppressed employe is the core of this bright film 
which stresses either the social side of comedy or the 
comic side of social problems, depending upon points of 
view. To say that it brings insight to the confused strug- 
gle between employer and employe is not to exclude the 
possibility of its being enormously funny, for the fan- 
tastic idea of having the boss become a cog in his own 
machine is really the soundest sort of solution. Only in 
comedy could Hollywood reach such profundity. Sam 
Wood’s consistently deft direction stresses the humorous 
side to the verge of farce. A millionaire, ferreting out 
causes of employe unrest, becomes a humble and some- 
what inept shoe salesman in his department store. En- 
couraged by a glib young lady, he finds genuine happi- 
ness for the first time and amazes his board of directors 
by acting as workers’ advocate in the inevitable strike. 
The story ends on a harmonious note of romance and 
improved working conditions. Jean Arthur is sparkling 
as a flippant breadwinner, followed closely by Charles 
Coburn as the toiling tycoon, Robert Cummings, S. Z. 
Sakall, Edmund Gwenn and Spring Byington. The family 
will find this an unusual treat. (RKO) 


MODEL WIFE. For most of its length this film seems 
bent on vindicating Ambrose Bierce’s definition of a 
bride as a woman with a fine prospect of happiness be- 
hind her. The problem of working wives is settled with 
melodramatic good sense as a young couple marry in 
spite of their employer’s ban on married women. The 
wife resists all husbandly pleas to settle down, on the 
excuse that she wants to earn enough to give her pros- 
pective offspring a start in life. She makes an arbitrary 
decision, too, as to the time of that start, but when her 
husband loses all his money in a get-rich-quick gamble 
and the employer’s son pays court to the undeclared 
wife, divorce threatens. Only superb faith in marriage or 
Hollywood dexterity could bring about a happy ending, 
and the solution is suspiciously slick. However, the 
ends right side up on the moral count. Dick Powell and 
Joan Blondell play in the light vein established by the 
direction. A few questionable bits of dialog are com- 
pensated by the film’s rightness on the working wife’s 
debt to posterity, and the whole is good adult entertain- 
ment. (Paramount) 


POWER DIVE. This is a taut aviation melodrama which, 
for the size of its budget, is better than fair entertain- 
ment. A test pilot longing for the safety of a swivel- 
chair job vindicates a blind inventor’s faith in a new 
army training ship but loses the girl to his designer 
brother. The story is pleasantly familiar and there are 
tense moments of aerial action, with Richard Arlen, 
Jean Parker, Helen Mack and Cliff Edwards adding good 
performances to a family film. (Paramount) 


THAT UNCERTAIN FEELING. Ernst Lubitsch could 
find few fads more ripe for satire than psychoanalysis, 
but unfortunately his sophistication reaches the usual 
low level of suggestiveness, and the humorous shafts 
aimed at Freudian extravagances and currealist art are 
broken on the equal stupidity of construing marriage as 
a perennial French farce. A wife’s hiccoughs are inter- 
preted as husbandly neglect by a psychoanalyst and an 
eccentric pianist resembles the remedy until jealousy, 
the one normal reaction in the film, effects a reconcilia- 
tion. The directorial touch is heavily subtle at times, and 
is more noteworthy when dealing with healthier aspects 
of humor. Merle Oberon is the chief victim of a picture 
which falls victim to the very Freudian foolishness it 
ridicules. (United Artists) THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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EVENTS 


BILL and Louie, taxi drivers, are sitting in Bill’s cab. 
Louie’s car stands on the opposite street corner. Bill is 
glancing through a pre-midnight morning newspaper. 
Bill: It says they have a snowstorm in Southern Cali- 
fornia, but they don’t call it snow out there. 

Louie: What do they call it? 

Bill: See if you can figure it. 

Louie: Well, I hear they call rain heavy dew. Maybe 
they call the snow white dew. 

Bill: No, the weatherman there calls it soft hail. 

Louie: Y’know, callin’ things by nice names makes a 
difference. If a guy reads an advertisement: “No rain, 
no snow. Nothin’ here but heavy dew and soft hail,” it 
pulls the guy. He wants to get away from rain and snow. 
Bill: But he better bring a raincoat just the same. 
Here’s something. Down in North Carolina a judge says 
the apple is a deadly weapon. 

Louie: How come? 

Bill: A girl goes into a store and orders an apple. She 
takes a bite out of it and the grocer asks her to pay for 
it. What does she do? She smacks the guy with the 
apple. So she gets four months for salting him with a 
deadly weapon. 

Louie: Which shows callin’ things by bum names makes 
a difference too. If I was sellin’ oranges I'd advertise: 
“North Carolina calls the apple a deadly weapon. Don’t 
eat deadly weapons. Eat oranges.” 

Bill: That’s the trouble nowadays, Louie. There’s too 
many bum names for good things and too many nice 
names for bum things. I am drivin’ a priest yesterday 
an’ he says: “They used to call every sin by its right 
name but now they don’t no more. There ain’t a sin but 
what’s got a nice name.” He says they don’t call nothin’ 
a sin anymore. I think he’s right. 

Louie: Maybe he is. 

Bill: Take for example, Louie, when I was a kid my pop 
used to say about different people: “He’s runnin’ around 
with other women,” or “she’s runnin’ around with other 
men.” But you don’t hear that any more. Now they call 
it gettin’ a divorce. I'll bet you I can find a lot of stuff 
about it in this here paper. 

Louie: See if you can. 

Bill (glancing over the pages): Here’s one. A doll wait- 
in’ for a divorce meets a cowboy. After gettin’ the di- 
vorce she marries the cowboy. In a coupla weeks she 
divorces the cowboy. Then a coupla days after gettin’ 
the divorce she marries the cowboy again. 

Louie: She oughta make up her mind. 

Bill: Here’s a doll wants a divorce, says her husband 
after five years of college football is still a freshman. 
Here’s a guy says his wife put spiders in his bed, and 
here’s a wife says her hubby threw her out the window. 
If a wife wants another man, all she has to do is put 
spiders in the bed, an’ if a guy wants a divorce all he 
has to do is throw the little woman out the window. 
Louie: There’s a guy gettin’ in my cab. What’s the latest 
on the war? He’ll be askin’ me. 

Bill: You ain’t got time to wait now. Just use the regular 
patter, an’ if you get stuck, use: “Some say so but it’s 
been denied. (Louie runs over to his cab, gets it started.) 
Passenger (Silent for a few minutes, then becomes 
vocal): Have the Nazis taken Kastoria yet? 

Louie: They say so, but it’s been denied. 

Passenger: How about us? Are we going to convoy? 
Louie: The latest dope is we’re goin’ to give protection 
short of convoy. 

Passenger: What kind of a step is that? Short of what? 
Louie: It’s a step in between short of war and short of 
peace. 

Passenger: It sounds like it was short of something or 
other. 

Louie: Yes, sir. THE PARADER 

















